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FIN DE SIECLE. 

A well! let it pass in silence 

Lt We'll forget 

There are, doubtless, things to live for 
Even yet, 

And life has far nobler uses 
Than regret. 

There are joys that wait our coming 
Down the years 

Do not think that I shall meet them 
But with fears 

That for me life holds no promise, 
Only tears. 


Do not @ink that I shall idly 
Sit and wait, 

Watching with the old blind worship 
Your fair fate 

This might once have been; now, truly, 
"Tis too late 


There are breezy heights my footsteps 
Well may tread; 

There's a future’s radiant promise 
Overhead 

Naught shall dim its light, not even 
Words you've said. 

So we'll let the years slip from us 
Suns have set: 

In your life may love and sweetness 
Linger yet 

And for me—oh, Father, help me 
To forget! 

Lian WarITINa. 


VACATION STUDIES. 

WHE word study implies work, and therefore seems 
| a little opposed to the vacation idea, which is 
that of freedom from work But change of occupa- 
tion often means rest, and the bringing into play an 
entirely different set of faculties may as truly mean 
giving one a vacation as the lying absolutely fallow 
for want of any occupation at all. 

The reader, for instance, who has never given 
much beyond very superficial attention to the won- 
derful unfoldings of flower and leaf may pick up 
Mrs. Creevey’s charming little book, Recreations in 
Botany, and carry it with her to her summer abode. 
Fascinating as a fairy tale, she finds herself drawn 
step by step from the enthusiastic pages to the prac- 
tical side of the theme, as it is expressed in hedge- 
row and woodland path and along the borders of the 
brook. She begins to botanize, to classify the sev- 
eral plants, to make a collection which shall prove a 
valuable and interesting souvenir of her summer re- 
cess. The vacation means more to her than it pos- 
sibly could have meant had it been passed in entire 
idleness, in lounging on a veranda chair, or swing- 
ing ina hammock. It takes no more eyesight to ex- 
amine a flower, calyx and stamens and petals, leaves 
and roots, than to work an intricate pattern in em- 
broidery, and, equalfy with tennis and croquet and 
golf and other out-door pleasures, it carries a person 
into the open country, gives an excuse for staying on 
the hills or in the valleys hours at a time, and fur- 
nishes that reason for a ramble or a climb which 
makes either worth taking—a worthy object at the 
other end of the line 

The botanist is not the only person who can en- 
gage in vacation studies to advantage. The busi- 
ness man may be seen poking about among the rocks 
with the little hammer of the geologist, or careering 
in apparent aimlessness over the fields in pursuit of 
the glittering moth or heedlessly diving and swoop- 
ing butterfly. 

A taste for art and some skill with brush and pen- 
cil may give color and form to the vacation studies 
of men and women who spend the larger part of the 
year in close attention to less congenial work. It 
may be one’s duty to grind away for ten months at 
absorbing and wearying enterprises which tax brain 
and heart and hand. One’s dear ones depend on this 
devotion, and there is a pleasure remunerative in it- 
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self aside from wages earned in attending fully and 
heartily to one’s trade or profession. But when va- 
cation strikes off the fetters of routine, then it is de- 
lightful to go back for a while to the work which is 
really play, to practise on mandolin or flute, to dip 
into the half-forgotten language, to explore old ter- 
ritories, forbidden to those who are generally tethered 
by a ten hours’ string between home and office. 

Hence the summer school, with its lecture courses, 
its various appliances, its scientific apparatus, and its 
wide and inviting curriculum, is attractive to many 
hard-working people, whose lives afford them little 
opportunity for study except on special occasions. 
They are glad to mingle work and play, to improve 
their minds while toning up their muscles; they 
grow young again while taking up vacation studies. 
It is not uncommon to see venerable people, white- 
haired men, grandmothers in the sweet dignity of 
seventy years, sitting at the summer school side by 
side with their bright-eyed juniors, doing what, let 
us hope, we shall do through all eternity—adding to 
our stock of knowledge and learning how to study 
God's wonderful works in creation. 


AT THE FIRST SINGING OF THE 
PSALMS. 
vv possibly few of the great number who read the 
psalms daily ever read their various headings or have 
any idea of what the mysterious titles mean. ‘* A Song or 
Psalm for the sons of Korah, to the chief Musician upon 
Mahalath Leannoth, Maschil of Heman the Ezrahite,” is 
something to be skipped. Yet to those who know anything 
of the significance of these titles the psalms have another 
interest—of small consequence, it is true, beside their devo- 
tional one, but one in which there is some reflection of the 
daily life of the era of their writing. 

Thus, when the Singer gave the Forty-sixth Psalm to the 
musicians, he wrote over it, ‘A Song upon Alamoth,” 
which, being interpreted, is, ‘‘ To be sung by virgin voices”; 
and one can quickly see how fitting and how powerful 
would be the high and clear soprano voices singing, ‘‘ God 
is our refuge... .There is a river, the streams whereof shall 
make glad the city of God. ..Be still, and know that I am 
God.” Again, David, who made so much moment of music 
in devotion, gave the Eighth Psalm to the chief musician to 
be sung upon “ Gittith,” which appears to be an instrument 
or a mode of music appropriate to praise, as the psalm be 
gins, ‘‘O Lord our Lord, how excelient is Thy name in all 
the earth!” And another psalm, the eighty-fourth, not at 
tributed to David, but with the same heading, exclaims, 
‘* How amiable are Thy tabernacles,O Lord of hosts!” When 
David gave the musician the Fifth Psalm, how appropriate 
it was that the words ‘“‘ My voice shalt Thou hear in the 
morning, O Lord,” were ordered by the introductory word 
to be sung to an accompaniment of flutes. When he gave 
the Twenty-second Psalm, with its wild melancholy and ar- 
dent imploration, ‘‘ Sing tiis,” he said, ‘‘ to the tune of the 
‘Hind of Dawn’”—possibly some air brought from the 
wanderings in the wilderness, as certain of the desert 
tribes called the rising sun the “ gazelle”; it might even 
have been a tune borrowed from the sun-worshippers, on 
the principle of that well-known elder who would not let 
the enemy have all the good tunes. Then there are psalms 
set to one of the tunes sung at the vintage—tunes to which 
Isaiah refers when he says, ‘‘ As the new wine is found in the 
cluster, and one saith, Destroy it not; for a blessing is in it.” 
There is the Fifty-sixth Psalm, too, to be sung to the tune of 
the ‘* Silent dove of those afar,” or, by a freer translation, 
as the notes say, the tune of ‘‘ The dove of the far-off tere- 
binths,” or turpentine-trees, referring perhaps to the people 
of the captivity. ‘ Thou tellest my wanderings,” says the 
text: ‘‘ put Thou my tears into Thy bottle.” To the tune of 
** Lilies "—doubtless some well-known song among the peo- 
ple—it was indicated that the beautiful bridal psalm should 
be sung; and what could better express than that tune, sug- 
gesting memories of the whiteness of lilies, the purity of 
the king’s daughter who was all glorious within? To the 
same tune they were to sing, ‘‘ Give ear, O Shepherd of Is- 
rael, Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock, Thou that dwell- 
est between the cherubims, shine forth!” One can well im- 
agine the power of these splendid words upon a sensitive 
and highly wrought people, sung, if some in plain song, or 
others with new melodies, yet these in the tunes they knew, 
however simple, with the command at the word ‘‘ Selah ” 
for the instruments of the musician to sound—the tabret, the 
oboe, the flute, the great silver trumpet of the chatzozerah. 
While to those learned in the Scriptures this may be a famil- 
jar story, to many among the younger or more careless 
readers the study is full of historical and human sug ges- 
tion. 


WHAT HAS HURT THE MIDWAY 
PLAISANCE. 





HAD not meant to 

go inside to-day, 
but I wanted to walk 
by the house. (What 
curious instinct is it, 
by-the-bye, that carries 
us back to places we 
have loved or feared?) 
I thought I should like 


Med bulec hon Iwiller 
—| to look up at the win- 
dows, but just on the 


corner 1 met Bridges, and we turned and went in together. 
I have never, I confess, cared very much for Mr. Bridges, 
but to-day I welcomed him as one would a long-lost brother. 
My cordiality, however, was genuine. But then it would 
probably have been as genuine had I met any one else rather 
than Bridges. For it is this which the deserted condition 
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of town does for us all, it lends to the meeting with even the 
casual acquaintance an importance out of a og pe to 
pn states of affection or —— This, 1 suppose, 
s very much on the same principle that trackless wastes of 
desert serve to over-accentuate the solitary figure appearing 
above the horizon. There is nothing else to measure by. 
Perhaps this is why every one you meet now in New York 
is to you like that countryman of yours you are apt to run 
across in unexpected places abroad, one to whom you feel 
suddenly bound as to one having no end of interests in 
common. 

I noticed something peculiar about old Sarah’s smile when 
she opened the door, but I did not understand it till I stepped 
upon the veranda, where, to my amazement, I rdan: the 
dear Professor. Then I wished that Bridges had never 
come. However, he was full of things to say, having just 
been to the fair. He had been to see Mrs. Millet, who lind 
come over from England, and was living with her husband 
in an enchanting little box of a cottage on one of the islands 
at the fair. He had gone to see some of the officials in the 
Service Building in their exquisitely appointed apartmenis 
And he had talked with members of the Art Jury. He told 
us confidentially—that is always so provoking in Bridges: 
he never does tell you anything really interesting except 
when he does so confidentially—he told us that no end of 
complications were arising. Only one bronze medal was to 
be given, which, of course, set the standard very high. So 
much feeling was being aroused by this that the jury ex- 
pected, so Bridges said, to be obliged to strike off and pre- 
sent medals to every exhibitor! Bridges then talked about 
the changes in the people on the Midway Plaisance. But 
here the Professor, who had been silently smoking, broke 
in: “It is not their fault; it is the degrading nineteenth- 
century so-called civilization that bas ruined these poor 
people. They came here, simple-minded, humble, willing 
to add their p Sm to this exposition by leading the lives they 
lead at home. These wild tribes would have been a travel- 
ling geography, bringing all the nations of the earth to our 
doors. All we had to do was to open our eyes and profit by 
theircoming. But we contaminate them with our degrading 
spiritof gain. It has taken possession of them. I saw that 
lovely Bedouin woman, who was so soft-eyed and modest in 
the spring, standing in the doorway of her bazar last weck 
beating a tomtom and screaming to the people to come in 
from the road and see the life of her people for fifteen cents. 
It is we who have ruined these people. Moreover, sir,” said 
the Professor, looking hard at Bridges, ‘‘why should we 
blame them for exhibitions which our countrymen encour 
age and pay for?” 

I had heard a great pounding as of ice going on down- 
stairs, and just here old Sarah appeared with an iced tea 
into which fruits and cordials had been stirred. The dear 
Professor and I dined together later. That was the best 
part of the day. I still wish Bridges had not come. 


THE COLLEGE EDUCATION OF YOUNG 
WOMEN. 
BY CHARLES F. THWING, 
President of the College for Women of Western Reserve University 
1 
‘HE college education of young women is in peril of be- 
coming a fad. Sociologically the college education of 
young women isa great popular movement. President Seelye, 
of Smith College, recently said to me, ‘‘ Women are far more 
responsive to the advantages opened to them in the higher 
education than I once thought they would be.” In self- 
defence even the society girl is becoming the college girl 

This condition grows out of many causes. The general 
cause is the growth of the conception of the worth of a col- 
lege training to young women, This idea has taken such 
hoid upon the people that the people are sending their 
daughters to the colleges. But this general cause is fur less 
significant than certain special causes. 

It is coming to be recognized that women are the educa- 
tors of the race. The founder of Wellesley College, Mr. 
Durant, believed so strongly that women have a peculiar fit- 
ness to be teachers that he permitted only women to be 
members of his Faculty. As a wife gnd as a mother woman 
is an educator. For the first quarter of human life she is 
the constant associate of her child. She is not only the 
mother and friend, but she is also guide and philosepher. 
In the public schools the women who teach outnumber the 
men who teach. In the public schools of New York are 
five women to one man. In certain other States, especially 
the Southern, the proportion is in favor of the men; but, on 
the whole, women are found in the place of the teacher in 
greater number than men. To women employed either in 
the public schools or in the home the function of the edu- 
cator is chief. As a mother she finds many and rich oppor- 
tunities for the use of the culture and training of the col- 
lege. The college makes her a happier playmate of her 
children in their early years, a truer guide of them in later 
youth, and a nobler companion for them in maturity. Her 
college training makes her a better teacher, whether she be 
in the Kindergarten or the college—more facile, more able, 
more wise, more useful, more impressive. If women are to 
be the educators of the race, the education they themselves 
receive cannot be, we are convinced, too profound or pro- 
longed. 

It is also becoming evident that college education may in 
women be a substitute for that training which men receive 
from what we call “affairs.” It is hardly too much to say 
that there are strong reasons for women going to college 
which do not apply to men’s going. Life itself represenis 
more of an education to the masculine than to the feminine 
part of the human family, The associations of the office, 
of the factory, are more broadening than the associations of 
the kitchen and parlor. Constant attention to details is nar- 
rowing to intellectual vision, and constant attention to de- 
tails is the unremitting privilege of the home-maker, the 
housekeeper The attritions of business are more disciplin- 
ary than the attritions of the home. The growths of busi- 
ness promote the growth of the business man himself as well 
as the growth of the business man promotes the growth of 
the business itself. But the growth of the home cannot be 
8o great as the growth of business, and its power in promot- 
ing the development of its members is correspondingly less. 
Its growth is rather qualitative than quantitative. The 
mental enlargement, therefore, resulting from caring for the 
home is not so great as the mental training derived from 
commercial enlargements. Oné@is not seldom surprised and 
a bit shocked to find a man and woman who began life as 
husband and wife, having equal inteMectual attainments and 
culture, after twenty-five years of conjugal association stand- 
ing so far apart. The simple explanation is that the disci- 
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ine of business has disciplined and enriched the husband 
‘ar more than the discipline of the home has disciplined and 
enriched the wife. 

Evidence is also increasing to prove that the college edu- 
cation of women tends to lessen their peculiar susceptibility 
to certain temptations. The peculiar susceptibility to temp- 
tation belonging to men lies in the realm of appetite and 
ambition. Vem are more open to temptation in respect 
to admiration. Women are more self-conscious than men. 
Their point of view is more personal. The philosopher 
would say that woman is more subjective. This condition, 
which some would consider a weakness, carries with it, like 
every human limitation, a certain advantage. It promotes 
faithfulness to details. But a college education tends to do 
away with this susceptibility of women. For college edu- 
cation tends to fling the student outside of herself. She is 
called to study not her own moods, but other people and 
many things. To use a bold and in many respects a very 
unfitting figure, college education promotes the elimination 
of the Ptolemaic system of mental culture and promotes the 
spread of the Copernican. It causes the woman to lose her- 
self as a centre of things, and to bring in some other self as 
the centre. The college broadens and enlarges her vision. 
She comes to appreciate her duties as well as her rights. 
She learns the lesson of history—the relative insignificance 
of the individual. She comes to see relations as well as facts, 
truth as well as truths, 

Furthermore, it is becoming increasingly clear that a col- 
lege education strengthens woman in that part of her nature 
where she is less strong, to wit, the executive. It is some- 
times said that woman is more intelligent than man. It is 
impossible in the present narrow limits to consider this re- 
mark; but it is not difficult to say that woman, in respect 
to the executive and administrative capacity, has less force 
than man. Her executive force, 1 sometimes think, is as 
much less than man’s as her physical force is less than his. 
College is a discipline. It is a discipline in creating power 
and in using power. Woman's lack of executive strength 
arises in part from her lack of self-confidence. College pro- 
motes self-confidence, This lack also arises in part from a 
lack of prolonged mental attention. College promotes this 
power of prolonged mental attention; and this power, too, 
promotes the undertaking of tasks demanding prolonged 
application. This lack of executive power may arise from 
a luck of the power of adjustment of one’s self to relations. 
The college promotes the making of such adjustments, 

Yet, despite all these reasons for the responsiveness of wo- 
men to the opportunities open to them for the higher edu- 
cation, mavy difficulties appear in their receiving this edu- 
cation. 

I was speaking a few days ago to two or three college 
girls in the presence of their teacher, also a woman, and ven- 
tured to say that I thought that the education of girls was 
more difficult than the education of boys—that the educa- 
tion of a boy was like makiug a piece of common crockery- 
ware; that the education of a girl was like making a piece 
of delicate porcelain. If the comparison were intended as 
a compliment, it was clear that the girls regarded it as very 
bunglingly given; and it also was clear that they questioned 
the fact that the education of women is more difficult than 
that of men. But the fact is a fact. These difficulties re- 
late in no small degree to the body. Woman's physical or- 
ganization is more delicate than man's. I also might sa 
that it is more elaborate. I seldom meet a woman who is 
willing to acknowledge that this fact constitutes a difficulty. 
But the simple truth is that the health of woman is open to 
more perils than the health of man. She is a more highly 
developed anima!. She is open to disturbances from more 
points of the hygienic compass. I am inclined to think 
that thre health of college women does not show that degree 
of improvement during the four years of the course which 
is manifest among college men. In 1885 Carroll D. Wright 
issued from the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics a very 
valuable pamphlet upon the health of women who were 
graduates, It shows that of every hundred women, twenty 
graduated with health less vigorous than when they entered 
college; that twenty graduated with health improved; and 
that sixty graduated with health of that same degree which 
they had on entering. At first sight such a result is favor- 
able, but on second it seems exceedingly unfavorable. For 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two the health of 
young women ought to show a constant improvement, and 
that more than half of the women had health that did not 
improve is a rather severe condemnation of previously exist- 
ing college conditions. The figures, too, omit the women 
who did not graduate, prevented by ill health. 

A difficulty is also found in the fact that girls in college 
work more freely than boys. Girls are more conscientious. 
If two boys are assigned a long lesson they rebel and refuse 
to learn it. Girls complain a bit, learn it, and—cry. They 
are therefore in greater danger of overwork. Professors, of 
course, wish to get all the work they can out of their classes, 
and are therefore inclined to push girls too hard. For girls 
college professors should use the bit; for boys college pro- 
fessors should use the spur. 

It is also to be observed that the sports and leisure of col- 
lege girls are less recreative than the sportsof men. Young 
men waste time in smoking, and also waste time in going 
about. But the limitations which society puts upon young 
women debar them from indulging in recreations of the 
most recreative sort. The gymnasium is of course of the 
utmost worth; but in the gymnasium the student is obliged 
to guard Jest her impulse lead her to exercises which her 
judgment does not approve nor her physical strength allow 
her to undertake. Her teacher, too, is in fear lest she per- 
mit her to overdo or undo. Those sports of boys, baseball 
and football, in which college men indulge, are not for 
her. That simplest and best form of exercise, a vigorous 
walk, she is inclined to make into a leisurely saunter. I 
also put the case none too strongly when I say that her 
dress fails to furnish the most favorable conditions for vig- 
orous walking. I can well believe the testimony of those 
who say thet skirts are an abomination for the pedestrian. 
Dancing is a capital exercise under proper condition, but 
as the conditions are seldom proper, it more often proves to 
be exhaustion than recreation. ‘Tennis, it may also be said, 
is one of the finest of recreations, open alike to men and wo- 
men. 

Another difficulty in the education of young women may 
arise from the realm of the appetite. The appetites for food 
of young women are less strong and more fickle than those 
of young men. They on the whole do not eat enough, and 
they on the whole do notgggt the food best fitted for intel- 
lectual workers. They P inclined more to sweetmeats 
than to oatmeal. I abomi the cigar, knowing that it is 
a great injury to young men, but I am inclined to think 
that confectionery is a val of the cigar. Many a young 
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woman is hurt more by eating too much candy than is a 
young man by too much ng. 

It is further to be observed that the domestic and personal 
work of young women is more imperative and less recreative 
than the out-door work of young men. A woman when in 
college is obli to spend a larger portion of the precious 
time of each day at the toilet than the young man. If she 
is at once living at home and pang work, the du- 
ties which she owes to the other members of the family and 
to ‘guests are exacted more carefully from her than from 
her brother. The simple mending, too, of her clothes rep- 
resents, I am told by a college woman, no less than two 
hours a week. Where is the college man who spends a 
quarter of an hour in seven days in sewing on buttons or 
mending rents? 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEWPORT GOWNS. 


MPORTATIONS from Paris of midsummer novelties, 
just opened in Newport, consist of gowns of most trans- 
rent tissues, of gauze, mousseline de soie, embroidered mus- 
in, and batiste, with also sheer crépons, light foulards, and 
taffeta silks. "These gowns are either seme ee ys light in 
color, or else they are very chic combinations of black with 
white, to which some brilliant hue is usually added. In 
styles they are merely the perfection of many pretty fancies 
suggested early in the season. The skirts are shortened to 
show something of the foot, and are not extravagantly wide. 
Shorter sleeves, reaching only to the elbow, are in day 
gowns as well for the street as for the house, but the long 
glove covers the arm when out-of-doors. Frilled sleeves 
rival the long popular puffs, and in many cases make shoul- 
der frills unnecessary. Collarettes composed of a succes- 
sion of ruffles reaching to the chest and over the sleeves are 
in great favor for slender figures. These are very pretty 
in the light taffeta silks with pinked edges; frou-frou ruffles 
to match trim the skirt up to the knee. It is the new whim 
to mass ruffles instead of permitting wide spaces between 
on the skirt. Sometimes the top of the skirt is puffed 
lengthwise from belt to knee, then finished out to the foot 
with many narrow frills, lapping to cover the skirt entirely. 
The groups of three ruffles about the hips on other gowns 
are also now made overlapping, and give a bouffant effect. 


ACCORDION-PLEATED GOWNS. 


Parisiennes have been wearing accordion-pleated gowns all 
summer, and these are largely imported for casino and gar- 
den-party dresses and for ball gowns. Those for afternoon 
wear are made of the new silk gauzes more firm than chiffon 
and much thinner than foulard. They are accordion pleat- 
ed throughout, in waist, skirt, and sleeves, and are trimmed 
with insertions of creamy Valenciennes or with very narrow 
edgings of white guipure. A white gauze gown over yel- 
low or pink silk is very effective, with the skirt held in 
three accordion-pleated flounces, each edged with narrow 
lace, either guipure or Valenciennes. Other while gowns 
are over white silk, the skirt one length of accordion-pleat- 
ing, in which are zi rows of insertioa, the waist and 
sleeves pleated also, and finished by a hig': collar and belt 
of cerise velvet or of glacé velvet showing some becoming 
colors—yellow, rose, and green. A group of three chour 
set on a band of the velvet forms a pretty ornament on each 
shoulder, being arranged along the top of the armhole. 
The popular blouse effect is given to all these waists, and 
the fastening is invisible, whether in front or on the left 
side. Evening dresses for summer dances are of yellow or 
pale blue, Nile-green, or white mousseline de soie, the skirt 
accordion-pleated in the way just described, the waist cut 
low and either round or square, with a ribbon twist along 
the edge of the neck, or else the still popular bertha frill of 
the pleated mousseline. White satin ribbon is much used 
for the twist about the neck, and also for a belt which ends 
in a short sash tied on the left side. Black silk muslin and 
chiffon gowns accordion-pleated throughout and trimmed 
with white lace are among the most tasteful dresses of the 
season, whether made high in the neck for day wear or with 
the low corsage for evening.” 


MUSLIN DRESSES. 


The newest white embroidered muslins are pointillé with 
tiny dots of cerise, blue, or black wrought quite near to- 
gether. They are imported by the yard in the large shops, 
and the dresses, ready made, are brought over from Paris. 
The simplest waists for these gowns are by far the prettiest, 
as a belted high waist with insertions of creamy Valen- 
ciennes in horizontal rows across the bust, or else diagonal 
throughout. The zigzag insertions are also very effective 
in these simple waists. A single large puff to the elbow 
forms the sleeve, and the insertions follow the lines used on 
the corsage. The short skirt is similarly trimmed, with in- 
sertions from the belt almost to the knee, and is completed 
by a deep flounce of the muslin edged with lace. White 
ribbon or that the color of the dots, covered with insertions, 
is used for the collar and belt. 

Colored muslins also have the fine dotted designs, and 
are made up over silk of a contrasting color. Thus an ex- 
tremely French gown of the thinnest gray muslin pointillé 
with white is made up over pale yellow taffeta silk. Many 
rows of Valenciennes insertion are let in the waist and skirt; 
and the sleeves, stopping short of the elbow, are a lining 
of the yellow silk, covered with the tiniest frills of gray 
muslin. 

VARIOUS FANCIES. 


Among other Newport dresses some of the most effective 
are of black and white striped silk, some in stripes of varied 
widths, others in alternate stripes uniformly a third of an 
inch wide, of black satin and white taffeta. This silk is 
used only for the elbow sleeves and skirt, while the waist is 
of some delicate color, as pink or pale blue crépe de Chine. 
A large ruche of black satin ribbon around the hips is the 
only trimming on the skirt, and may be repeated as a high 
collar and as a band for the elbow sleeves. : 

Vandyck guipures in deep points are used for trimmin 
many silk and gauze gowns. One of pale yellow silk wit 
tiny white dots scarcely visible has a single row of the 
pointed guipure on the skirt somewhat in tablier fashion, 
beginning eight inches below the waist in the back, and 
deepening in a large curve as it crosses the front. The 
points turn down and spread outward slightly, showing the 
intricate design of the lace. The waist of this dress has a 
bodice or girdle effect of the yellow silk, with a high guimpe 
of black mousseline de soie accordion-pleated over a yellow 
silk lining; the puffed sleeves of mousseline are similarly 
pleated. broideries with these deep teeth ae ak 
edges come in open designs that are partly wrought with 
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écru threads on white excellent combination, 
as it may be used on of almost any color, aud is 
especially liked on black materials, being more appropriate 
than the clear white trimmings. 

An effective and simple trimming for the skirt of crépon 
or other light summer gowns is a single band of insertion 
applied somewhat in serpentine fashion. It begins under a 
e or bow on the left side just above the knee, and in en- 
circling the skirt is lowered gradually as it reaches the left 
side and crosses the front to end in a chow or bow much 
further down than that from which it started. This is 
usually of white guipure, about two inches wide, laid over a 
bias band of satin or velvet just wide enough for its edges 
to turn under and show slightly above and below the gui- 
pure. Black Chantilly insertion is placed over light green, 
rose, or mauve satin, and used in the same way on skirts of 
light taffeta or foulard silk. 

White skirts are again so much in favor that French mo 
distes commend a petticoat of white silk, either taffeta or 
light faille, as practical and withal economical, since it will 
serve as the foundation skirt of various gowns of batiste, 
muslin, and other summer fabrics. 


DRIVING CAPES. 


Black capes trimmed with white are worn by very ele- 
= women when driving in open carriages at Newport. 

lack satin is the foundation fabric, which gives some 
warmth without much weight,and this is cut down in 
Vandyck points on the shoulders, and filled out below with 
ruffles of white lace. 


VEILS AND LACES, 


White tulle veils dotted with black are found to be most 
becoming with the small white bonnets worn on formal oc- 
casions, while with round hats many prefer a veil of black 
tulle with sprigs and border of white appliqué lace, or else 
a simpler border of rows of baby-ribbon, either of black 
velvet or of satin. 

The well-known mauresque lace and the delicate point de 
Paris, the latter so long used for trimming lingerie, is em 
ployed by French modistes for trimming muslin and organdy 
dresses. Another very effective trimming revived in Paris 
is the Colbert lace, named in honor of the minister of Louis 
XIV., who did so much to encourage lace-makers at a time 
when their industry was drooping. , 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. GQBoNovAN and the 
Messrs. REDFERN. ‘> 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE. Three Stories: The Private Life, Lord 
Beaupré, and The Visits. By HENRY JAMES. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 

THE REBEL QUEEN. A Novel. By WALTER BESANT. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. By JOHN BONNER. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 

THE COMPLAINING MILLIONS OF MEN. A Novel. By 
EDWARD FULLER. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 

OTHER ESSAYS FROM THE EASY CHAIR. By GEORGE 
WILLIAM CurTIS. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 
(In “ Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 

THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Continents. By A. 
Conan DOYLE. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS. By JAMES DwiGuT, M.D. 
With Illustrations from Instantaneous Photographs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

HEATHER AND SNOW. A Novel. By GEORGE MACDON- 
ALD. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

A HOUSE-HUNTER IN EUROPE. By WILLIAM HENRY 
BisHoP. With Plans and one Illustration. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

THE STORY OF A STORY, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 

RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE DISTAFF SERIES. Volumes published: 


EARLY PROSE AND VERSE. Edited by ALICE MORSE 
EARLE and EMILY ELLSWORTH ForD. 
THE LITERATURE OF PHILANTHROPY. 
FRANCES A. GOODALE. 

WOMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION, Edited by 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 

16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 each. 
Press. 

PICTURE AND TEXT. By HENRY JAMES. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In ‘* Harper’s Ameri- 
can Essayists.’’) 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID. By LILIAN 
Bett. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 25. 

HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. Latest issues: 


THE WORK OF WASHINGTON IRVING. By CHARLES 
DuDLEY WARNER. 

EDWIN BOOTH. By LAURENCE HUTTON, 

THE DECISION OF THE COURT. A Comedy. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents each. 


Edited by 


Other Volumes in 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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SUMMER TOILETTES 

\ PRETTY gown of fine striped woollen with a light 
d ground, Fig. 1, has a deep flounce of bias material on 
the skirt, shirred to form three puffs 
between a ruffle and a heading rhe 
full bodice is shirred at the neck and 
waist, and is confined by a belt that is 
covered with shirred material 


he costume Fig. 2 is composed of 

ak und round belted bodice of 
whit vool, the skirt being pleated 
throughout, with a box pleat at the 
front and side .pleats the rest of the 
Vay ar vl The short bolero jiu ket 
is of blue cloth, with broad revers over 
laid with second revers of white, and 
sS r buttons The belt is blue ribbon 
wit i silver buckk 

r } shows the bodice of a pink veil 
i vn, the skirt of which is cover 
ed from top to vottom with circular 
fl edged with narrow black silk 
pu The bodice has a gathered 
back and s-draped fronts ornament 
ed wi 1 large buckle. Two circular 


sleeves.and a thick 
silk mu 1 ruche encircles the neck 
Gray poplin is the material of the 


gown Fig. 4. The bell skirt is joined 


to a sleeveless bodice, the front of 
which is gathered into a deep belt of 
violet velvet. The jacket which com 
pl tes the bodice is piped with velvet 
on the revers and lower edge and has 
triple ruffles of lace falling on the puff 
ed alee es 


WEDDING TOILETTES 


See illustrations on page 673. 
\ CHARMINGLY simple wedding 
£% gown for a young girl is illustrated 


in this group, one which can be made 
especially suitable for a youthful bride 
just emerging from mourning attire 
It is of white silk muslin, accordion 
pleated throughout, and mounted over 
white silk. Two rows of white ribbon 
band the skirt, corsage, and sleeve 
puffs; the collar and belt are of ribbon, 
and tie deep ( uffs are com posed of al 
ternate puffs and ribbon bands. The 
tulle veil is mounted on a coronet of 
orange blossoms 

The gown illustrated for the mother 
of the bride is of heliotrope brocade, 
with pleatings of silk muslin of a dark 
er shade of the same color. Pleatings 
of the muslin bordered with narrow 
ribbon trim the trained skirt and sur 
mount the brocade sleeves Pleated 
scarfs of the muslin are draped down 
ward from the shoulders and caught 
with roses on the chest to hang in long 
A ruff of the muslin sur 
rounds the heart-shaped neck. 


ends below 





Fig. 3.—Gown wrra Fiouncep Sarer 


Fig. 1.—Hovse Dress or Lignt Woo..en. 
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The bridemaid’s gown is of pink chiffon over satin. 
Puffs of the chiffon are set in festoons around the skirt, 
caught with a ribbon bow and a fall of lace on the right 
side. The blouse corsage enters a pointed satin belt with a 
gilt buckle. A round collarette and frills to the short 
puffed sleeves are of vandyked lace headed by ribbons. 

In the group of accessories illustrated are shown a mous- 
quetaire glove of white Suéde kid to wear with a half-lon 
sleeve, and a shorter four-buttoned glove of white glacé kic 
for a bridal dress. "Two white satin slippers are illustrated, 
one with buttoned straps and heavy white silk embroidery 
on the straps and toe, the other ornamented with ribbon 
bows with pearl-fringed ends. The handkerchiefs shown 
have one a wide border of point d’Alencon lace, the other a 
somewhat narrower border of point duchesse. The bridal 
wreath illustrated is composed of orange blossoms and 
myrtle, and the Empire wreath of small pink roses is for a 
bridemaid. The two aigrettes for wedding or reception 
coiffures are composed of ostrich tips and gardenias, with 
bird-of-paradise feathers added to one of them. 


CHICAGO'S JAPAN. 


INCE the Japanese made their first bow at the Vienna 
\O Exposition in 1873 their section has been the success in 
each World’s Fair, their display always unique, distinctly 
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artistic, completely and finely finished throughout. The 
government, the manufacturers, the artists, and artisans 
have always worked together with devotion and enthusiasm 
solely for the credit and glory of Japan. Every detail and 
arrangement in the placing of the exhibits is as well consid- 
ered and perfectly finished as the chefs-d wuvre themselves. 

At Vienna, Philadelphia, and Paris the triumph was pure- 
ly Japanese, individual and artistic. At Chicago the com- 
mercial progress of the country is more apparent than any 
artistic progress. They are following other ways and alien 
leads, and in the main exhibit in the Liberal Arts Building 
there are many things so un-Japanese, so plainly made after 
foreign designs and ideas, that they should be summarily cast 
out of the little temple court which holds them. 

The Japanese exhibit, scattered through every part of the 
fair, would make an imposing display if gathered by itself 
in one place. As it is, one finds sections of it in eleven of 
the exposition buildings and at three places in the grounds. 
If one wishes to see what our Oriental neighbors have done, 
he must incidentally see the whole fair. The enormous 
amount of work required to build and arrange these four- 
teen separate sections or displays can be imagined, and it 
results in one’s appreciating by the often sharp contrasts 
how the Japanese excel all other people in the artistic hous- 
ing, grouping, and placing of even the simplest things. 

In the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, which 
for brevity and common usage’s sake ought to be called the 
Main Building. the Japanese have their largest exhibits. A 
miniature yashiki gate fronts on the main aisle, or Colum- 
bian Avenue, and an ornamental wall with heavy coping, 
such as surrounds a temple court-yard, encloses the whole 
exhibition space. Instead of the usual panels of carved 
wood, in this wall there are double panels of plate glass 
protecting the marvels of porcelain, enamels, and bronzes 
that cover shelves within, so that if all the entrances were 
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closed, a fair idea of Japanese arts could be had from with- 
out. The exhibition space is crowded with cases, and every 
bit of shelf-room is covered closely, yet not a fifth of the 
goods brought over has been unpacked. With true Jap- 
anese spirit, the exhibitors have a rotation of displays, the 
articles on show one week being re- 
tired for a time, and other things giv- 
en prominence in turn. All the arts 
of the empire are presented in bewil- 
dering confusion, and one may lose 
himself daily ‘n the little maze, and 
discover new things at every visit. 
In vain he tries to remember the most 
prominent, the striking and note- 
worthy things. Mountains of cloi- 
sonnee, ranges of porcelain and seas 
of silk pass before him, with the 
gleam and dazzle of gold thread, 
gold wire, gold in the leaf, and gold 
engraved, the sheen of silver, and the 
lustre and glisten of wonderful glazes 
and enamels brightening all. That 
comparatively modern art of cloison- 
nee enamelling reaches so wide a 
range and development in these last 
years that it might as well be their 
oldest art. Besides the little gems of 
censers and vases that one can caress 
in the hollow of his hand and study 
with a magnifying-glass, there are 
cloisonnee vases as tall as one’s self, 
covered with elaborate designs on the 
richest tinted grounds, reflecting the 
light from their brilliant mirror sur- 
faces. Besides the enamels with the 
myriad cloisons, a net-work of cells 
finer than any crackle glaze, there are 
enamels with few and no wires at all 
visible, tours de force of the enamel- 
ler that excite more wonder than ac- 
tual admiration. 

The porcelain and the faience 
makers would seem to have done no- 
thing else for many months save to 
make wares for the Chicago exhibit. 
Meizan and his rivals, who do the 
microscopic work on Satsuma faience, 
have outdone themselves in the pieces 
they have sent to the fair; while Ma- 
kuza Kozan, the greatest living pot- 
ter, that necromancer in clays, biscuit, 
and glaze, may well rest for all time 
upon what he has here. During visits 
to the potteries and porcelain facto- 
ries of Japan last autumn, every one 
had something to show that he 
was making ready for the Colum- 
bian Exposition—the ‘* Chicango Hak- 
karankai,” as they called it. Old 
Makuza was shaping a fine vase, and 
modelling a legion of tiny boys who 
were to climb over it, and the per- 
fected vase stands triumphant among 
the choicest of his works—a white 
vase covered with a fine fish-net vein- 
ing in relief, with the shadows of pink 
cherry blossoms blushing beneath the 





Fig. 2.—Wurre Woo. Gown with PLeatep Sart. glaze at the neck, and the legion of 





Fig. 4—Gown witn Jacket Bopice. 
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droll little ones clambering up the side 
and down into the broad throat. This 
arch-potter shows peach-blows which 
could again deceive Chinese connois- 
seurs, liver-colored and black-pear!- 
tinted vases with shadowy designs be- 

neath the glaze; others with wonderful 
geometrical designs in incised relief, 
and so many marvels that one is lost 
in hisown wonder. Higuchi, the mir- 

acle-worker of Hirado, shows porce- 
lains of the purest white with broad 
designs cut through the paste and filled 
with the transparent glaze. Branches 
of wistaria, scattered cherry blossoms, 
and flights of tiny storks stand ghost- 
like on the thin fragile walls of cups 
and vases, and the geometrical ‘‘ grains 
of rice ” of the Chinese porcelain-work- 
ers is a tedious mechanical process and 
result compared to these broad free- 
hand piercings in pure Hirado. 

‘he ivory-carvers, the workers in 
crystals, and the engravers and work- 
ers in metals have realized as great 
successes, and one may roam delight- 
edly up and down before their shelves 
and cases. The makers of modern ta- 
ble porcelain are not outdone in quan- 
tity by the silk manufacturers, and for 
every aisle and court of such purely 
commercial and utilitarian porcelains 
there are cases and courts of brocade, 
tapestries, velvets, crapes, and em- 
broideries to match. The honorable 
calling of silk-weaving has been able 
to show that there is no decadence in 
the methods and standards of its fol- 
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Guoves, Siirrers, HANDKERCHIEFS, WREATHS, AND AIGRETTES FOR EVENING AND 
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Fig. 2.—Youtnrvu, Weppine Gown. 
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lowers, and the silk districts of the em 
pire have waged great rivalry. The 
magnificent brocades, a blending of 
richest colors brightened with gold 
thread, are rivalled by the crapes— 
heavily wrinkled and cockled fabrics 
running over two yards in width, and 
delicately fine fabrics, that beside them 
are like the pierced spaces in Higuchi 
porcelain. Marvels of needle - work 
are lavished on these beautiful fabrics. 
Great pieces of drapery are covered 
with branches of cherry blossoms or 
spread over with the great fans of pea- 
cocks’ tail, every feather and petal as 
carefully worked out as if it were to 
stand alone on the groundwork. The 
Kioto silk-weavers have a pavilion to 
themselves just under the galleries— 
cool caves of shadow, where the elec- 
tric lights throw mock sunlight on 
the glittering gold brocades and bring 
out the soft pictures in combined cut 
and uncut velvet with which the artist 
dyers produce such wonderful effects. 
There is a tiny Japanese house, too, 
in whose two rooms infinite treasures 
in ivory, lacquer, and metal are dis- 
played with splendid cabinets, temple 
chairs, and the life-size and most life- 
like figure of a court lady standing be- 
fore her Koto harp. As interesting as 
these inanimate objects are the score 
of attendants in charge of the exhibits 
—dapper little men who dress and talk 
like Americans, and whose courtesy 
and patience, tested to the utmost by 
the stream of rude and curious, never 
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Fig. 3.—Bripemam’s Gown. 








fail. There is, too, that gracious and silver-tongued Kioto 
woman in her own home costume, who presides over the 
caves of the Kioto silk-weavers, whose manner and voice 
and perfect English would induce one to buy the largest and 
most gorgeous of her hangings, and to wait unnumbered 
months to obtain them 

The most conspicuous of the Japanese exhibits is the little 
temple on Wooded Island, reached by a veritable Japanese 
bridge, all red-lacquered and metal-capped, true in every de- 
tail save the modern and Occidental iron trusses on which 
its arched floor rests. The little Phoenix temple, model of 
the ancient and weather-beaten Biodoin temple at Uji, will 
remain as Japan's gift to Chicago, a permanent example of 
its best architecture-and interior decoration. For this sum- 
mer there have been lent all the fittings and furnishings 
needed to present to one a picture of the home surroundings 


of a nobleman during the three great periods of Japanese 
art. The simplicity of the room of the Ashikaga period, 
the little greater comfort of the apartment of the Fujiwara 


period, lead up to the splendor of the three central rooms, 
which show the artistic luxury with which the rich and the 
great were surrounded in the time of the Tokugawa sho- 
guns. The exquisite nicety, the simplicity and perfection, 
of the little building are enhanced with collingn ramma, and 
screens so carved, gilded, and painted that these Tokugawa 
rooms are a jewel-box in three compartments. The lacquer 
boxes and ornaments of the study, the elaborate brass and 
lacquer appointments of the dining-room, and the splendid 
braziers, lamps, and screens of the audience-room are fit con- 
tents for the treasure-box. When the winds blow and clouds 
of dust swirl about, the screens and shutters are drawn, and 
the little temple is closed and guarded from any such defile- 
ment 

Further up on the lagoon shore there is a tiny tea-garden, 
where kimono-ed youths fly about in good Japanese fashion 
to serve amber tea in cups that are gigantic and un-Jap- 
anese, but that hold the fragrance of the fresh Japan leaf. 
Sugar cakes and souvenirs, either a fan or a flower or a 
packet of tea, cheer each consumer of the plain cup. Those 


who pay the superior price are seated on crape cushions, 
while the master of cha no yu (ceremonial tea) whisks his 
green gruel to a froth, and presents one with an ancient 


faience bowl whose contents will tone one up for the day 
and banish sleep for the night—the concentrated, unadulter- 
ated essence of the green tea leaf 

In the Art Gallery one finds “‘ Everlasting Great Japan” at 
its best, and from that wonder-work the great Nikko tapes- 
try at the entrance to the marvellous porcelains of Makuza 
and Seifu and Seiji at the end, there is supreme satisfaction 
in all that these esthetic people have done. The needle- 
worker has his rightful place there, and the panels and 
screens from the great Kioto ateliers rival the canvases in 
adjoining sections. In the gallery the Japanese cases en- 
circle the rotunda; and more and more wonderful embroid- 
eries, pictures, and effects in painted velvets, with a score of 
Makuza’s best pieces and the wonderful group of bronze 
falcons, keep one repeating the circuit of the well 

In the Woman's Building, the Princess Mori, the Mar- 
chionesses of Nabeshima and Hachiuska, who represent the 
women of Japan, have represented the boudoir and dressing- 
room of a noblewoman, complete to the last detail, but not 
furnished with as splendid lacquers and gorgeous robes as 
one might expect from ladies whose family godowns contain 
such stores of priceless gowns and art articles. Some of 
the boxes of the toilet set bear the butterfly crest of the 
Nabeshima, and there are authentic crests on the gowns 
hanging ready. But the Nabeshima lacquers would not be 
sadly depleted if these pieces met shipwreck as did the old 
lacquers lent to the Vienna Exposition; and these crape 
house dresses are not the heirloom brocades those noble 
ladies wore at court in the more splendid days. 

In the Horticultural Building there is a perfect Japanese 
garden of miniature landscapes, dwarf pines, and cedars, all 
complete. In the Transportation Building Japan has failed 
dismally. The models of its men-of-war, built after Euro- 
pean designs, do not satisfy those who want to see junks 
and sampans, the kago and the jinrikisha, the unique and 
distinctively Japanese means of transportation on water and 
land. There is one dilapidated little — exhibited 
by an Ohio carriage-builder, who displays several historic 
vehicles of our own country, a Cuban volante, a Mexican 
carete, and the forlorn little fiorikisha 

Japan shows the red sun flag in the Main Building; over 

the bamboo enclosure holding tea, rice, and earth products in 
the Agricultural Building; over the little court filled with 
leather samples and objects in the Shoe and Leather Build- 
ing. It has a triumphal exhibit of bamboo, cryptomeria, 
hinoki and camphor- wood in the Forestry Building; a show- 
ing of its excavations and discoveries of prehistoric frag- 
ments in the Anthropological Building, and a fine display 
in the Fisheries Building. Last and least Japanese, save 
for its fine gateway, is the Japanese bazar in the Midway 
Plaisance, where all the traps and wares made for the for- 
eign trade and the untutored tourist travelling in Japan are 
sold to crowds of eager buyers. Allin all, Japan has best 
illustrated its spirit in this Geant, and may invite any Euro- 
ean nation to outdo it in the completeness of its exhibit. 
Tn Chicago, as elsewhere, all praise the Japanese people, and 
an unhappy World's Fair official, to whom the dissatisfied 
and the impossible of all nations are appealing, declared that 
the Japanese commissioners and exhibitors were the only 
delight of his soul, paraphrasing St. Francis Xavier's praise 
of four centuries ago. Exviza RowaMan ScrpMoRE. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A HEROINE. 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


TZ°O be sure, she is pretty,” remarked Miss Celestia Starr, 
with a sigh 

**She’s no handsomer for a woman than our Win is for a 
man,” responded her sister Selina, tartly, and as though she 
were disputing somebody. 

“That is very true,” agreed Miss Celestia, mildly. “Our 
Win is very handsome.” 

‘I’m ashamed, I really am, sister, to think that he should 
be so much affected by the doings of a silly girl like her.” 

‘‘ But many a better and wiser and older man than he has 
had his whole life spoiled by the whims of just such a hussy 
as she,” bewailed Miss Celestia, in a Hebraic cadence of 
which in her distress she was unaware. “ And to think 
thet our boy, whom our dying mother laid in our arms just 
twenty-one years ago this very day—you were twenty-four 
and I was twenty-two then—is to be ruined by the 
flirting of a girl like her!” She choked a little. It seemed 
the bardest thing in her hard, narrow life. 

‘Oh, he will get over it!” philosophized Miss Selina. 
“ Men must have to be getting over such things a large part 
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-< the time. Maybe he isn’t as bound up in her as you 
think.” 

‘** And he’s the best-looking and the best-brought-up and 
the smartest boy that was ever raised in this town,” pur- 
sued Miss Celestia, in mournful rumination. ‘‘ And that 
Barbara Bridges! Why, anybody would think, from the 
way she holds up her head and the way she goes sweeping 
along the streets, that nobody had ever been so good-look- 
ing, nor sung so well, nor amounted to so much as she does. 
I've seen the time, Selina, when you could sing, and when I 
would have been willing to set your looks against anybody's 
else, and—” 

**Oh, don’t, sister!” pleaded Miss Selina, modestly. ‘‘It 
ri always who was the beauty—” 

“Well, anyway,” interrupted Miss Celestia, ‘‘ who are the 
Bridges, I should like to know? They are the plainest kind 
of plain farmers, and always were, while our father and his 
father before him were physicians and educated men; and 
Winslow Starr could have his pick of the girls in town, and 
here he goes and falls in love with this giddy creature. 
Why, Selina, you bear it better, but it—really it makes me 
so nervous that I am half sick over it. I’m thankful that our 
dear father and mother are not alive to see it. I don’t know 
what our father would say.” 

“‘If she threw him over for some sensible man it would be 
better, but riding around with this tenor singer from New 
York that nobody knows anything about—only that he 
probably drinks and commits all the other sins in the 
catalogue—” Miss Selina, who was considerably more ex- 
citable than her gentler sister, may have meant the deca- 
logue, but she did not notice her mistake. ‘‘ His very looks 
are nst him. And flaunting her flirtations right under 
Winslow’s nose in this way—” Words failed her, and she 
paused and looked mournfully out at the window. 

It was the passing of Miss bara Bridges in company 
with the objectionable tenor —o which had started up 
this discussion a few moments before. There was to be 
a grand concert on Christmas eve—this very evening—in 
which Barbara was to be the prima donna, and the tenor 
singer was to be her first assistant. There had been a sing- 
ing-school during the autumn, and the concert commem- 
orated its close. 

“There comes Winslow from the office, and tea isn’t 
ready,” cried Miss Selina; and they both attempted to put 
Barbara Bridges out of their minds for the present. 

Miss Selina prepared the ‘‘ tea,” while Miss Celestia went 
to open the door for her young brother, and presently they 
sat down to their supper in a pleasant little room opening 
from the one in which the sisters had been talking. Every- 
thing around them was old and faded, but neat with the 
pathetic neatness which belongs to _—_ and decayed 
family. Old Doctor Starr, when he had died ten years . 
had left little besides his ample house and the few pom ne 
hind it for his three children. It was only by the most care- 
ful economy that the sisters had managed to get along and 
to keep Winslow in school; but they had done it, and now 
he was studying law with a certain elderly judge, the lead- 
ing lawyer of the county, who happened to be a fellow- 
townsman, and to live only a short half-mile from the 
Starrs on the village street. 

The boy’s face confirmed the sisters’ forebodings about 
him. His handsome, clear-cut features were set and rigid, 
and his fine head, ringed about with crisp black hair, worn 
somewhat long after the fashion of those days—for this was 
more than sixty years ago—drooped a little, like a child’s who 
has been punished or disappointed. His eyes were large, 
black, and very sad. A tender black beard was allowed to 
grow on his cheeks, while his well-formed lips were clean- 
shaven. He was a beautiful boy, and it was no wonder that 
his sisters’ hearts ached to think that his affections should be 
trifled with. They had worked out his state of mind for 
themselves, for he had said nothing about it. They simply 
knew that whereas he had seen Barbara Bridges home from 
ne every Tuesday evening since early September, 
he not done so for the last two weeks; and that when 
he went to see her on Sunday night she had not been at 
home, and he had come home early with a look on his face 
which had scared them, and had gone directly to his room 
without speaking to them—something which he had never 
done before. Rumors had reached them from their excellent 
neighbor, Mrs. Pardee, who kept the run of the village 
gossip, that the tenor singer had come up from New York to 
assist in the preparation of the Christmas concert, that Bar- 
bara Bridges was “all carried away with him,” and he with 
her, and that he was going to get her a place to sing in a 
choir down in the city for five hundred dollars a year. Then 
they had seen her drive by with that very tenor singer that 
afternoon, and their cup of bitterness been filled to the 
brim. They had bad their own disappointments in past 
ay but perhaps nothing had ever cut them deeper than 
this slight put upon their idolized young brother. 

“Are you sick, Winslow?” asked Miss Selina, solicitously, 
as the meal progressed and the young man seemed to take 
little interest in it. 

‘I don’t feel very well,” he admitted, unwillingly. “1 
believe my head has been aching for two or three days 
now. 

** I will brew you some boneset at once, and you had better 
go to bed early and be packed.” 

Being ** packed ” was the horror of Winslow Starr’s life. 
His father had been an advocate of the ‘‘ packing ” system, 
and his sisters had insisted upon sacrificing him to it. He 
freely declared that his dread of it had kept him well ever 
since he was a small boy. 

| think not,” he laughed. ‘I am going to the concert 
this evening, and that will cure me, I reckon.” 

‘“*What are you going to the concert for?’ asked Miss 
Selina, disgustedly. ‘Our father would have disliked very 
much the idea of celebrating Christmas, for he came from 
New England, you know, and I don’t really like it myself. 
I know times are changing, and down in Utica they all han 
up their stockings and have Christmas trees, but [ wouldn't 
go to the concert if I were you.” 

**I was in hopes that you might go with me,” smiled the 
young man. 

“You must have a very hopeful disposition. 
and I have no desire to yd Have we, sister?” 

** Not the slightest,” echoed Miss Celestia. 

The young man pushed back his chair and went to get 
ready. When he came in again his sisters had put away 
the tea things, and were settled again in their ample sitting- 
room, in front of their wood fire. He knew perfectly well 
why they did not care to with him. He had heard it 

ever since he could u anything that when he 
once fell in love his adoring sisters would hate the girl of 
his choice. He knew that they did not love Barbara Bridges, 
and he knew too that, with true feminine inconsistency, 
they loved her all the less because she had not treated him 
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well lately. It almost amused him to think of it. Perhaps 
it was this reflection, some it was the effect of Miss 
Selina’s strong tea, perhaps it was the consciousness that 
he looked very well in his new clothes, or perhaps it was 
all three things put together that made him seem almost 
cheerful when he came in, ready to go. His last movement 
before he went out was to get Miss Selina’s old shears and 
cut some flowers from the stand of plants which stood in 
one corner of the sitting-room. Even in those days the 
real flower-lovers had their winter posies, and Miss Selina 
and her sister were famous for their horticultural skill. 
They watched him with almost horror. Could it be that 
he was going to give their beautiful flowers to Bartfra 
Bridges after all that had happened? But they did not 
dare to ask him any questions, and the boy went away with 
his handsome h held high and a brighter look in his 
eyes than they had seen there for several days. His head- 
ache seemed to be better. 

The concert began. Barbara never looked more lovely. 
She was somewhat above the medium height, and her fig- 
ure was perfect. Her dark hair was drawn smoothly over 
her ears, and a single rose shone from the low knot into 
which its heavy masses were twisted. Her dewy dark-blue 
eyes were proud and bright. She realized to the full that 

was the most important young person within a radius 
of many miles. The color came and went bewitchingly in 
her round fair cheeks. She wore a white wool gown, which, 
to the dismay of the village people, was made with a low 
neck and short sleeves—enviously supposed to be vanity’s in- 
vitation to the dreaded “lung fever” of those days. In her 
hand she carried a hot-house bouquet, which must have come 
from Utica, it was agreed. Winslow Starr’s heart sank when 
he saw it and compared with it his own home-made posy, 
but he felt an irresistible desire to recall himself to her in 
some way. 

Choruses, glees, trios, duets, followed each other in be- 
wildering succession. At last Barbara came out to sing a 
solo. Her sweet voice, like no other that he had ever heard, 
had its usual effect upon him. He felt weak and wild with 
love for her. 

When she ended there was the loudest and longest ap- 
plause of the evening, and he threw his little bunch of flow- 
ers so that they fell at her feet. She looked toward him; 
she saw him as he lifted his arm. Did she smile? He could 
not tell. Everything seemed to swim before his eyes, for, as 
she stepped forward to acknowledge her recall, she placed— 
could she have known what she was doing ?—her white-slip- 
pered foot upon the tender blossoms, and crushed them flat 
upon the floor. 

Winslow Starr knew nothing more. An overmastering 

ain and giddiness seemed to seize him, and a few moments 
ater his sisters, still waiting before the open fire in their 
quiet sitting-room, were startled almost to insanity to see 
their darling brought in unconscious by a party of their 
neighbors, among whom, fortunately, was the excellent doc- 
tor who had succeeded to the practice of their father, and 
who did not leave them until the boy had been brought to 
himself, laid comfortably in his bed, and asleep under the 
influence of a quieting powder. The doctor was with them 
nearly an hour. Then he left them with a promise to come 
in early the next morning. 

“I don’t like the boy's looks,” he confessed, frankly. 
‘I'm afraid he is going to be sick. Has—do you know 
whether he has had any special strain or exposure nae 

“N-n-n-othing very special that 1 know of,” faltered Miss 
Selina, guiltily. But the doctor lived in the village, and he 
had eyes. He did not need to have her tell him the truth. 

At last everybody had left, and the sisters were alone. 
They stood gently disputing over the half-covered embers 
of the fire as to which of them should have the privilege of 
watching through the night with their boy, when there was 
a sudden impetuous knock at the front door. Miss Selina 
took a candle and went to answer the summons, but she 
started back in affright when a girl burst in at the first 
creaking of the hinges. She was in a flutier of sobs and 
sighs, and carried in her hand a heavy carpet-bag, which 
she dropped upon the ball floor. 

“ How is Win?” she asked, as soon as she could control 
her voice sufficiently to speak. ‘‘ He—he isn't dead, is he? 
Oh! he isn’t dead?” 

“ Why, it’s Barbara Bridges!” exclaimed Miss Celestia, 
who was peering over her sister's shoulder. ‘‘ Why, how 
white you look! And ve on your party dress yet! 
You will catch your death of cold! “Come right in here.” 
And before the bewildered Selina could rightly understand 
what was going on, they were all sitting before the fire, 
and Celestia had added a fresh stick to its declining embers. 

‘Then he isn’t dead?” pursued the girl, more calmly. 

‘*No; he is asleep; but we are going to sit up with him 
to-night. He is dreadfully sick, we are afraid.” 

**Oh, I was afraid so! Oh, how he looked! I was look- 
ing straight at him when he fell over. The light seemed to 
strike right on him, and I could see him just as plain as I 
see you this minute. I never saw such a look on anybody's 
face. It scared me nearly to death. It was all I could do 
—it took all my pride—to get through the rest of the even- 
ing; and now I'm all broken down, and I don’t care. My 
mother thought I was crazy. I've been home and got some 
of my things,—I couldn't stop to change my dress,—I 
thought he might be dying. But I've come—to—to stay, if 

ou'll let me, Miss Selina,—and Miss Celestia. You will 
Love to get somebody te help you take care of him if he 
is going to be sick, and it might as well be one person as an- 
other, I should think, so long as she was handy, and I am 
a good cook, though you mightn’t think it; but I am a 
nurse too—a good one. Oh no,I don’t want any money; 
I've got plenty of money. All I want is to be allowed to stay, 
that’s all!” And her sobs broke out afresh as she began 
to tear off the worsted ‘‘cloud” from her head and neck, 
and to fold up the heavy shawl which she had flung from 
her when she first entered the room. 

‘*We have the hired man, John O'Brien, to help us,” be- 
gan Miss Selina, stifly—‘‘and maybe Winslow will wake 
up in the —— quite himself again.” 

** Maybe he will,” assented the girl in a comforted tone. 
** And —and I don’t wonder that you think I am queer, 
coming in so at this hour of the night. But—oh, I screamed 
right out when he fell back in the church there,—for you 
see "—she threw herself down on the rug humbly at Miss 
Selina’s feet, as though she recognized the fact that she was 
the chief one to be conciliated — ‘‘ you see, Miss Selina, I 
love him so, and I haven't treated him right lately. Meybe 
he told you?” 

“No; he does not talk about such things much.” 

“Well, I just wanted to see if he would care. I didn't 
mean any , and I didn’t think he would take it so 
much in earnest. I was going to tell him all about it ina 
day or two,—and he me a month or more ago to marry 


























him when he should have finished his studies; and I 
laughed about long engagements, and told him he was only 
a boy anyway—he is a year younger than I am—and put 
him off. And I have thought that maybe I would go away 
and study, and try to make a great singer, ot-aal some- 
times thought I could not marry a plain country lawyer—” 

‘* A plain country lawyer!” echoed Miss Selina, under her 
breath, and growing white to the roots of her hair; but Bar- 
bara did not hear her. 

“He has worried over it, 1 know, and I couldn't really 
ever have thought so; but girls do think such things when 
everybody runs after them and makes them think they are 
something wonderful; but when I saw Win looking so death- 
ly white and falling back so, | gave up everything. I saw 
that my heart would break if I couldn’t have him, and I 
don’t care for my singing or what people say or anything, 
and so I've come. You don’t know me very well, I know, 
except that you've always seen me around; and if you had 
known me before, you wouldn't know me now. hardly 
know myself. I feel like a different girl, and everything 
looks changed to me since that awful time in the church 
this evening. Did you know I stepped on his flowers? 1 
didn’t mean to, but he must have thought that Idid. Here 
they are.” She pulled the bruised and faded blossoms from 
her bosom and kissed them. ‘I shall keep them always. 
No, I sha'n’t get over it tomorrow. You don’t understand. 
I have come to stay, and I don’t care how hard it is nor 
what there is to do. You see, 1 love Win better than all 
the world put together besides—and you'll let me stay, 
won't you?’ 

In the face of such frankness and such a rush of unmis- 
takable love as this only a brute could have refused the 
girl's petition. The best bed in the house was given to her, 
and she staid. 

What the sisters would have done without Barbara Bridges 
through that long bitter winter no one can tell. For weeks 
their young brother tossed in pain and delirium. He had a 
bad case of typhoid fever, the doctor said. It was the Ist 
of March before he began to grow better, and then he only 
lay white and lifeless upon his pillow, unconscious of the 
faces around him, and still unaware of the presence of Bar- 
bara. Says an old woman who was young then and knew 
them both: ‘‘ There was never a change in anybody like the 
change that came over Barbara Bridges that winter. She 
had had the name of being a flighty, selfish coquette, who 
cared just for good times and attention; but they said she 
took hold down at the Starrs’ there and did most of the 
work, and never spoke a cross word to Miss Selina nor Miss 
Celestia—and if there was any truth in what was said, she 
had a good many trying things to bear, first and last—and 
never sang any, except Sundays in the church; and every- 
body suppeeed-—or at least they couldn't find out anything 
different—that she was working there like a hired girl. I’ve 
heard that once Miss Selina asked her if she was sure that 
Winslow liked her more than any of the rest of the girls. 
Mrs. Pardee said she would have liked to see Barbara then.” 

The sisters had managed matters so that no one had been 
allowed to hear the sick boy's ravings when he was in his 
delirium but themselves. He talked of his studies and of 
what he was going to do when he was well started in life. 
He imagined himself sitting with his sisters in the old 
flower-scented sitting-room. He talked more or less of the 
every-day routine of matters in the dull little village, but 
most of all he was with Barbara. Whatever Miss Selina’s 
jealousy and malice—Miss Celestia had little of either— 
might have impelled her to say to the girl in doubt of Win’s 
love for her, it must have been said early during the course 
of his illness; for in the weeks that followed it was impos- 
sible to be with him without knowing that he was utterly 
bound up in her. He seemed to be walking with her, sing- 
ing with her, begging her to say that she loved him, re- 
proaching her for teasing him, agonizing over the slight she 
had offered to his flowers; it was Barbara, Barbara, Barbara 
on some days from morning to night and from night to 
morning, and every word pierced the girl's heart and bound 
her to him with hooks of steel. 

Barbara was sure from the first that Win would get well. 
Whether in her secret soul she believed it, or whether she 
simply would not allow berself to think anything different, 
perhaps she herself could not have told. Certain it was 
that after her first wild burst of terror, even while the boy 
lay on his pillow so white and thin that he looked as though 
the life had already left his frail body, and when the doc- 
tor told them, as he did one dark February day, that there 
was only a chance in ten thousand for him, even then Bar- 
bara’s faith did not falter. It was on the morning of that 
dark day that Miss Selina kissed her for the first time. The 
doctor had just gone out, and they sat dumb with grief and 
incapable of stirring. Suddenly Barbara sprang up and 
stamped her little foot, and said: ‘‘I don’t care! He shall 

et well!” And Miss Selina, with a temper as vehement as 
Sarbara’s own, rushed forward, threw both of her obstinate 
old arms around the girl’s neck, and kissed her twice. 

Mrs. Pardee had tried to make a call upon the sisters ever 
since the Christrhas concert, but whenever she had at- 
tempted it one or the other of them was lying down, and 
the other was in the sick-room; and as for an interview with 
Barbara, Mrs. Pardee would no more have undertaken it 
than one with a porcupine. Still, Mrs. Pardee was what is 
called ‘‘a good neighbor ”—one whose flat-irons and feather 
beds and information were always at the service of her 
friends, and nobody wanted to offend her, so it happened 
that one day, the very day on which Miss Selina kissed 
Barbara, Mrs. Pardee effected an entrance. 

‘I hear Winslow is worse,” she began, drawing down 
her face as though the boy were already dead. 

“‘ Not specially,” said Miss Selina, who was already feel- 
ing the stimulus of Barbara’s courage. ‘“‘ He’s been pretty 
low for a week now. There isn’t much to do for him but to 
give him a little milk now and then. We get impatient, 
not having more to do for him. John O’Brien lifts him for 
us. He has been very kind.” 

‘Everybody wants to help. Everybody thinks the world 
of Winslow. Some think that you haven't accepted as much 
help as you'd really cught to—but I suppose Barbara Bridges 
is good help, though nobody ever expected that she would 
go to living out, with such a voice as she’s fet. and all.” 

‘“‘ Barbara is excellent help,” conceded Miss Selina, dis- 
creetly. 

“‘She’s faithful, I must say. She doesn’t seem to go to 
any of the parties nor anything. They say she sticks right 
by all the time.” 

«She is certainly very faithful. 
winter?” 

But Mrs. Pardee was not to be thrown off: ‘‘ He is usu- 
ally well, thank you. I heard that Barbara was engaged to 
that tenor singer who was up here to help about the concert. 
He was a master-hand to sing. They said he was going to 
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t her a place to sing in New York where she would 

ve hundred dollars a year, and that she was dead set after 
him. Some think he has been up here to see her lately. I 
suppose you don't happen to know.” 

“No; you will have to ask Barbara. She doesn’t talk 
over her affairs much with me, of course.” 

* Well, some said that it was Barbara’s flirting so with 
that man that broke up Winslow, but her coming here to 
take care of him and help you so doesn't look that way. 
Folks are really puzzled up about it.” 

Miss Selina flushed. She was almost insane with weari- 
ness and anxiety, and wanted to give Mrs. Pardee a sharp re- 
proof, but she contented herself with saying, rather shortly, 
that people were very impertinent, in her opinion, and man- 
aged to how her “good neighbor ” out before her amiability 
was quite exhausted. 

The crisis passed, and the boy still lived. Day by day he 
grew a little stronger. By the middle of March even the 
doctor admitted that unless he had a relapse he would get 
well; but he asked Miss Selina and Miss Celestia and Bar- 
bara to come into the sitting-room with him again, and his 
face was as grave as on that memorable day when he had told 
them that the boy probably would not live. 

‘He will get well, I think,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ but”—and 
then he hesitated and made a number of irrelevant observa- 
tions, finally getting to the terrible announcement which 
they had all of them vaguely expected for days—‘‘ but 
you must not be surprised if he fails—thai is, if he doesn’t 
seem like himself—doesn’t know much, in fact, for a 
many months yet. Of course his mind may never get well,” 
he went on with caution, “‘ but after seeing what devoted 
and intelligent nursing has done for his body—I must say 
that I never saw a sicker man get well—I still have hopes 
that his mind may recover also.’ 

And still Barbara’s faith was undaunted. “ Of course we 
all know that after such delirium as his, doctor, it takes a 
long time for the mind to regain its tone, but I feel sure 
that his will after a while.” 

She followed the doctor to the door. He had heard those 
wild ravings of his patient, and he knew the whole history 
of the case. 

**] must say, Barbara,” he said to her, kindly, “if any- 
body can make Win right again, it will be you. I haven't 
said a word about it, though I have had questions enough 
asked me, Heaven knows—but I never heard a man go on 
about anybody as Win has gone on about you since he was 
sick; and confound me if I fon't think you deserve it all!” 

‘“* But nobody has ever loved anybody as I love him,” she 
whispered, with starting tears—‘‘and I'll prove it, too, be- 
fore I am done.” 

‘* You’re a trump, Barbara,” said the doctor. 

By summer-time the young man was able to walk, and 
he could give rational answers to whatever was said to him. 
He seemed to understand that he had been very ill, and that 
Barbara had been with him through it all, but his manner 
was so abstracted, so indifferent, that even Barbara felt dis- 
couraged sometimes. The only thing about which he seemed 
to cherish any of his old ardor was a fear that she might 
leave him. If she went out, he would look anxious and 
say, ‘‘ You are coming back pretty soon, aren’t you, Bar- 
bara?” so piteously that she would have died rather than 
disappoint him. But he said almost nothing, and his face 
wore a vacant look most of the time. Even when poor Miss 
Selina, worn out with her anxiety and labor, fell ill and 
passed away after a brief illness in early June, he showed 
little emotion, though he seemed to know who she was and 
what had happened to her. He could not realize anything. 

Now Barbara became more necessary to the family than 
ever. She began to resume her singing again. She gave 
lessons, and though nobody knew it—not even Miss Celestia 
understood the full extent of her benefactions—Barbara’s 
money supplied many an extra delicacy for the sick boy, 
and settled many a bill that the Starr income could never 
have paid. 

One evening in September she came in pale and tired. 
Miss Celestia met her at the door, and they sat down before 
a little fire which she had kindled. 

‘*‘It was good in you to think of the fire, Miss Celestia,” 
said Barbara, gratefully. ‘‘ It’s right chilly, and I have been 
teaching my class down at the Centre. e children carry 
on so down there that it tires me all out to get them in order 
before 1 have taught them anything.” 

‘* You are working too hard, Barbara,” sighed out Miss 
Celestia, wearily. I can’t bear to see your pretty face 
looking so tired. I’ve been meaning to say something to 
you for a good while, Barbara, and now I’m going to do 
it. You'll take it right, won’t you? I've got to say it.” 

“Go on,” said Barbara, breathlessly. 

‘It isn’t right for you to stay here any longer without any 
Rey. and doing all you do for Winslow and me. Ever since 

elina passed’ away I've apy of it, and I know your 
father and mother want you at home. We shouldn't know 
how to get along without you, hardly, but it doesn’t seem as 
though you ought to stay here.” 

**1| told them, when I was up home last week, that I didn’t 
pr ae to come back at present,” interrupted Barbara, rather 
shortly 

“But maybe you ought to go home, Barbara. There are 
a dozen young men here who would like to marry you, and 
you will want to be getting married one of these days, and 
Mrs, Pardee says that everybody agrees that Win is never 
going to be—h lf—again.” 

‘*T wish that old cat would hold her tongue!” cried Bar- 
bara, bristling to the very tips of her toes. ‘‘I intend to 
get married, Miss Celestia. You know Ido. I am going 
to marry Winslow Starr, and nobody else. As for his mind, 
it is all right. You know I read to him two or three hours 
a day now, and he pays attention and understands all that I 
read. I am going to begin on his law-books pretty soon 
now—I am, as sure as you live. And if Mrs. Pardee or 
anybody else says anything to me about Win’s mind—well, 
she never will want to mention the subject to me again; 
and don’t you let them to you, Miss Celestia. Why, we 
knew it was going to be a good while before Win'’s mind 
got strong again—don’t you remember? And in the winter, 
if he seems to improve as fast as he has for the last three 
weeks, I think we shall get married.” 

There was something almost inspired about the girl’s fine 
face as she spoke her bold words. Miss Celestia felt as 
though she had been reproved by an angel from heaven. 
She broke into weak tears, and fell upon Barbara's neck in 
an agony of repentance and hope, which increased as Bar- 
bara continued, ey 

**T tell you he will be all right before we know it, Lettie” 
—calling Miss Celestia, in her excitement, by the pet name 
which Win had always given her. ‘‘I tell you he must get 
well. And if he shouldn’t”—the feminine element in her 
overpowering for a moment the masculine firmness of her 
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will—‘‘if he shouldn’t, whose place is it to stand by him 
but mine? Wasn't it my folly and wickedness that made 
him sick in the first place? And how could he live without 
me? He would die; he would surely die.” Then she broke 
down and cried too, and they wept miserably together. 

Miss Celestia felt now as though she had done her duty, 
and the subject of Barbara’s leaving was never mentioned 
between them again. Barbara even took pains to have it 
circulated throughout the village that she was going to 
marry Winslow Starr just as soon as he was well and strong 
again. All that she had to do was to tell Mrs. Pardee. 

As the cool days came on the boy grew unmistakably 
brighter. 

“You are getting well fast now,” said Barbara to him one 
day. ‘‘ Suppose, instead of that story I was reading you, I 
take up one of your law-books—one of those you were at 
work on when you were taken ill?” 

“You, Barbara? Why, it would bore you to death.” 

“No, it wouldn't. would like to know something 
about the law. I should think I ought to, if my husband is 
going to be a lawyer.” 

So he let her read, and for weeks she read to him for 
hours each day. After each lesson she gave him a sbarp 
examination. At first the results of these “‘ quizzes” were 
discouraging, but, under the instructions of the doctor and 
of the old judge, she kept on untiringly, and after a while 
he could tell nearly all that she had read. The judge came 
in now and then and helped in the examinations. He said 
that Win would be admitted to the bar very soon if he kept 
on at this rate. 

The people who figure in this little story are all of them 
in their graves. Therefore it may be right to say that 
Winslow Starr never quite fulfilled the promise of his yeuth, 
but he did become a respectable lawyer, whose fine, calm, 
melancholy face and tall figure, the incarnation of dignity, 
formed the ideal of many a village boy twenty years ago. 
A case put into his hands was sure of thorough and honest 
if not brilliant treatment. For if the ‘‘ Squire” (as ke was 
always called within the memory of this generation) were ill 
or obliged to be away, everybody knew that ‘‘ Lady Bar- 
bara” could always make time from her housekeeping and 
her children and her singing—which is a proverb to this 
day—to look after the business and help to fix up the brief. 

**Barbara Starr!” said an old man who was talking about 
her not long ago. ‘‘ What can you understand about Bar- 
bara Starr? They don’t make women like her nowadays. 
People don’t know what they are.” 

But he was mistaken. The Barbara Starrs of to-day may 
not occupy much space in the daily papers, but they are 
among us just the same, doing their heroic work, loving as 
purely and passionately, and laying down their lives with- 
out a murmur. 














ANSWERS-T ‘So utr 4 a 
‘CORRESPONDENTS 


Mamie S.—Use either biue or black chiffon with Eoee pote blue silk, 
and add black velvet ribbon. Make a square-necked round waist of blue 
silk, and cover it with accordion-pleated chiffon. Have a twist of black 
velvet ribbon around the neck, and a belt of the same, Make large puffs 
of silk to the elbow for sleeves, with a pleated chiffon frill below. Gore 
the skirt at sides and front, and have the back full and demi-trained. 
Trim with two or four ruches of the chiffon doult led and gathered in the 
middle. 

E. V. A.—Make a belted blouse of your lace sacyne, cutting off the low- 
er edge to form epaulettes at the top of the sleeves; or if you do not wish 
to cut it, simply belt it in and add a bertha of lace. Gather the flowing 
sleeves to bands of black satin ribbon, and have a collar and belt of the 
same ribbon. Wear a separate waist of black taffeta fitted to the figure 
under the lace. 

Five Years’ Scnsoriser.—Cut your waist round, and add the flounce 
ten inches deep, laying it in full side pleats in the back and very scant 

leats in front. Revers or a shoulder frill made of the flounce will be 

n keeping. A‘ round habit waist” has not the postilion back and short 

front formerly worn, but extends over the dips, and is of even length all 
around. Green is your best choice for an autumn gown, as you do not 
wear brown, and are already supplied with black dresses. 

Heres B. W. G.—It will be safest to make your winter dress with a 
half-long coat, double breasted or single, as you may prefer, the back fit- 
ted to the waist-line, and widened below jn each seam. Have moderately 
large sleeves, and a short skirt clearing the ground, the front and sides 
gored, the back full. 

Privorton.—An effective pillow could be made after the design of the 
Decorative Art Society pillow, illustrated in Bazar No. 25, of orange satin 
with embroidery in black gold and black lace for thefrill. Any large 
dry-goods house will send you samples of orange satin. 

Ov» Sussonmeen.—Make your striped gray and black fabric in a long 
princesse coat for a dust cloak. Have the fronts straight, and eliher sin- 
gle or double Fit the back easily down to the wait, and add 
fulness in the seama. Have large sleeves that go on comfortably over the 
sleeves of your dresses. Trim with the moiré frills you suggest. 

M. E. D.—Why not have a wade ¢ ©? Have your decorations all in 
gold-color. You can use golden- n profusion ; nothing is more ap- 
propriate nor more beautiful. 

Anxtovs.—You may call upon later arrivals, but you will have to wait 
for the older residents to call upon you. 

M. G. 8.—Send your letter of introduction with a note asking when you 
may ponent ee Musicians have so many engagements that this 
method will simplify matters for both of you. f 

Misses P.—We have no nal knowledge of the stove you mention, 
and it is obviousiy im: ble for us to commend any special one. But 
if you are dealing with a thoroughly reliable house, it is quite safe to 
take their jadgment in the matter. 

L. B —You will find the rules for versification in Quackenbos's Rhetoric, 
or there are special works on the subject; for instance, English Versifica- 
tion, by J. C. Parson. 

G. Q.—Burke's Peerage, which you will find in large libraries, wil! prob- 
ably give you the information you seek. 

Mes. P.—The bran bath is taken with about half a peck or more of 
common bran, such as is used to stuff pin-cushions, stirred into a tub of 
warm water. The rubbing of the scaly particles of the bran cleanses the 
skin, while the giaten in it softens and strengthens the tissues. The bran 
is sometimes tied in a loose cheese-cloth bag, and used like a sponge, in- 
stead of being strewn loose in the water. 

“ Hamitton.”—Make your brown hop-sacking dress with a gored skirt 
clearing the floor, widely hemmed and stitched in several rows. Have a 
coat tight-fitting and double-breasted to wear with a chemisette, or else 
have it with loose fronts and tight back quite fall below the wuist-line. 
With the latter wear a shirt of black or brown surah trimmed with ruffles 
edged with white gnipure that is scarcely more than the scallops of tat- 
ting. For September have a brown rice-straw hat or a small bonnet, and 
trim either of them with black satin choux and two small pink wings 
Have a triple cape of black cloth; edge each cape with very narrow jet 
beading, mt a re ruche of black satin ribbon around the neck. 

“G. F Black and white dresses are now stylishly worn by those dress- 
ing in colors. Yours need not look like mourning. Make it with a eur- 
pice waist, large sleeves, and skirt; then add a shirred collar and 
plastron of white surah, or of some becoming color, as pink, green, or 
petunia satin, with a belt of satin ribbon of the same color. 

Post aster. — — given above to “Hamilton.” Get a 
good gored skirt pattern with straight fall back breadth. Use black vel- 
vet for acollar and chemisette, or have biack satin surah for a waist, 
should you prefer that style. 

A Sunsoniszr.—The waist with added circular basqoe was jlinetrated 
in the Bazar early in the season. The basque is merely a short rounded 

jece sewed to the waist-line without fulness. The newest thing in 

sques is the short slashed basque of the Worth gown shown on the 
first page of Bazar No. 32 A sleeveless blazer with full back is ilins- 
trated in the same paper, and a pattern is in the Supplement. These im- 
proved designs will be much used in autumn toilettes. 

Perreiexity.—There is little choice between the knives you mention. 
Pearl or ivory handles are preferred for dinner knives. 






“M | and the purplish-red petunia, also dark green, 
will be fash colors for brides’ sille pt = thie fall. Have your 
white Suéde ties cleaned, instead of blacking them. 
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A CHARITY OF THE DERVISHES AT SCUTARI.—Enoxaven sy Ca. Bauvye From THE Picture By R EX&NST, EXHIBITED aT THE SALON oF THE Cuamps Exysées, 1898.—(Sxe Pace 678.] 











SCUTARI--ITS IMARETS AND HIGHWAYS. 


See illnetration on page 677. 


YCUTARI is a suburb of Constantinople, and lies just op- 
\D posite to it on the eastern shore of the Bosporus. Its one 
long narrow winding street stretches along the edge of the 
Golden Horn, and is lined with mosques and gardens, en- 
riched by gorgeous bazars, from the doors of which hang 
all conceivable Oriental stuffs, and great clusters of fruits 
too—peaches, melons, figs, and pomegranates—besides hun- 
dreds and hundreds of baskets heaped full of the white 
grapes of the Bosporus—grapes that can be swung over 
long poles or carried on the backs of men. 

Over this thoroughfare at certain seasons of the year pass 
camels laden with merchandise, troops of Bedouins mount- 
ed on Arab horses on their way to the desert, and every day 
and always strings of donkeys. Every day, and all night, too, 
the air is filled with the cries of the hawkers, selling water 
from polished brass cans carried on the back, or fruit, gay 
handkerchiefs, and Eastern knickknacks. 

Scutari is famous for its many manufactories of silk and 
cotton, its many mosques and imarets, or kitchens for the 
It is one of these which the artist has given so de- 
lightfully here. The good Turks of Constantinople like to 
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be buried in Scutari because of their love of the sacred soil 
of Asia. It was in Scutari that Miss Nightingale labored 
so nobly for wounded English soldiers during the war of 
1854-6 

THE ROCKING-CHAIR. 


| N the first place we decided not to call it a club. Many 
of us were clubwomen for nine months of the year, and 
were avxious during our vacation season to shake off all re- 
collections of city trammels. ‘‘ Circle” sounded too much 
like a church sewing society. At last one of the members, 
renowned for always saying the right thing at the right 
time, suggested that, out of grateful remembrance of the 
Easy Chair, we christen it simply “the Rocking-Chair.” 
To this all agreed most heartily, and The Rocking-Chair it 
has been ever since. 

It would be difficult to say who was its founder. Three 
summers ago half a dozen of us women decided to meet 
one afternoon of each week, not for mutual improvement, 
but for genuine pleasure. We were to read any book ap- 
proved of by all, and the hostess was to be reader. All for- 
malities were laid aside, and easy-chairs were the order of 
the day. We met at three o’clock and separated at six. At 
five o'clock light refreshments were served, after which 
there was another half-hour’s reading before we repaired to 
our several homes. There were no laws nor by-laws, and 
just one stern rule, viz., that there be no elaborate refresh- 
ments. Tea d la Russe and biscuits, or coffee and cakes, or 
some iced drink and wafers. The simplicity of the repast 
brought it within the province of the most inexperienced 
housekeeper, and did away with the bane of hot-weather 
entertaining —cooking for company. 

The original half-dozen have increased, until now there 
are over a score of us. There is no surer evidence of the 
slight preparation necessary for our entertainment than 
that there is at each meeting a friendly altercation as to 
which woman shall be hostess the ensuing week. 

It speaks wonders for the ingenuity of the members of 
the Rocking-Chair that there bave been furnished almost as 
many different kinds of beverages and cakes as there are 
women, On cool or stormy days, when we gather in the 
house, and a little blaze on the hearth makes a bright spot 
in the room and removes the dampness from the air, smok- 
ing hot tea, coffee, or chocolate with crisp biscuit is more 
than welcome. But when the thermometer is climbing 
high above the seventies and eighties, the glasses filled to 
the brim with crushed ice, over which is poured a refresh- 
ing decoction prepared by the fair hands of the hostess, are 
so tempting und cooling a sight that we feel that we, with 
Eugene Field, can bless “‘ that rapturous clinkety-clink that 
clinketh alike for all.” Coffee frappé, iced lemonade, claret 
punch, “fruit flip,” raspberry shrub, are accompanied by 
cookies that melt in the mouth, golden sponge-cake, or 
** snowballs” that are a dream of lightness. 

In our Rocking-Chair we have no such rule as I believe 
is observed in some literary clubs, that to be a member one 
must have ‘done something.” Many of our members have 
no claim to fame in the world of letters, still they love books 
and are quite as refined and well educated and apprecia- 
tive as if they had written the article for newspaper or mag- 
azine which would make them so-called littérateurs. But we 
have among us more than one woman known and loved 
throughout the country for the help her pen has given to 
others. We are proud of these women, for while we may 
not call ourselves clever, we dearly love brains. And I am 
perfectly safe in asserting that every member of the Rock- 
ing-Chair possesses such an excellent thinking apparatus of 
her own that she can intelligently appreciate the work done 
by other minds 

The books we read cover a broad fleld, and attest to the 
‘infinite variety ” of enjoyment of which we are capable. 
We began with Mrs. Custer’s Tenting on the Plains, and are 
now in the midst of Dobson's Four French Women, having 
in the mean time tasted the delights of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps: Ward, Richard Harding Davis, Janvier, De Maupas- 
sant, St. Amand, and many others, in addition to scientific 
and historical sketches. Our reading is often interrupted 
or checked for the discussion of some point, and the con- 
versation thus called forth would do credit to a New York 
literary club. 

We have no constitution and by-laws and no officers, and 
ve exact no fees, for we have no expenses, Every Friday 
finds us gathered together,a group of busy thinking wo- 
men. We bring our sewing, whatever it happens to be, 
from the daiptiest embroidery to stocking-darning. Some 
of us entertain the Rocking-Chair in tiny summer cottages; 
others can offer broad, breezy verandas. But we always 
have what children would call ‘‘a beautiful time.” Up 
here among the mountains and in God's free air there is no 
sense of constraint. I sometimes think the beauty of the 
place itself has much to do with the charm of our meetings. 
Through the windows or from the piazza of every home 
in which we gather some picture presents itself ber wg | of 
the painter’s brush. One house looks over a peaceful hill 
surrounded village, the white-spired, century-old church in 
the centre facing upon a broad road lined with ancient 
trees. Another house was planned, built, and loved by a 
man whose name among those of American men of letters is a 
synonyme of all that is good and pure. He has left for those 
he loved a home sweet with his memory. the emi- 
nence on wiich the house stands one can look over a land- 
scape so beautiful that the Celestial City seems comfortingly 
near. Another lovely view fe to be hed freun 0 cestela teen 
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bling red-roofed gs facing the sunset, which is re- 
in the placid lake ing its lazy length at the 
foot of the sloping lawn. In fact, we meet each week amid 
surroundings and under circumstances that make the mem- 
bers acknowledge rapturously that surely the lines have 
fallen unto us in pleasant places, and that there never was 
anywhere else quite such another delightful institution as 
our Rocking-Chair. Vinersta FRANKLYN. 


HIGHWAY ROBBERY. 


ERO wished me to go to Berkeley with her to gather 

dandelions. Dandelions had not yet appeared on the 
San Francisco side of the bay, and she was hungering for 
their cheery abundance of color and circumference. The 
next morning being foggy and cool in the city, I met Zero 
at the ferry, which was crowded to a jam with excursion- 
ists to Shell Mound Park. 

It was still and hot at Berkeley, but in the university 
grounds we heard a thrush and a canary. Beyond a passing 
student or so, there was not even a caterpillar to give visible 
animation to our vicinity. We found a bit of sweet clover 
on the brown slope leading to the halls, and back of the 
library was a rocky terrace, remembered of yore, yellow now 
with dandelions. We gathered huge bunches of them, and 
then crossed the grounds and went up the neglected little 
rose alley toward the college orchard. It is odd there are so 
few cultivated artificial features about the university. Does 
it wish to recall the classic wildness of Greece? The oaks are 
charming, the brown slope Californian, the rear hills noble, 
the westward view superb; and yet I sighed in the little 
rose alley, for it was lined with stocky rose-trees laden with 
blasted buds and dwarfed flowers, and blasted rose-buds 
savor to me of a crime. I missed the buzzing of bees, | 
missed the butterflies, and the humming-birds seemed to 
shoot airily and contemptuously over the halls and the wood. 
Beyond the bridge we gathered some more or less early 
blackberries, and had our choice of a luxuriant lot of buck- 
eye plumes. 

Iu the rose alley a cringing young dog had introduced 
herse'f. She was not only a too friendly cur, but a sick 
one, being rusty and bleary and cowed by distemper. I am 
quite certain that Zero and I never went out together but 
she magnetized some dog, and carried him along with us 
until he became troublesome or it was time to go home. 

“ There,” she said, “ is more worthless matter taken shape 
to be miserable in this world. Distemper, too; not bad, 
though. Somebody feeds her.” Then she looked kindly 
down. ‘‘ You may come along.” 

And she came; stretching and yawning at first, then frol- 
icking, she followed us up the hot road. it was such a com- 
mon thing for dogs to ‘‘ take up” with us that we as a mat- 
ter of course expected the new conquest to do just as she 
did, and we, as was our custom (I unintelligently patterning 
after Zero), flung ber an encouraging word when blackber- 
ries became too red or strawberry plants entirely disap- 
peared, and our five senses might go abroad in search of 
other things. No two aborigines ever hunted more diligent- 
ly in Californian woods than Zero and I. It is our passion 
to *‘ find ” something—if eatable, so much more the gratifica- 
tion. 

The road forks beyond the bridge, and we followed the 
right branch, which runs into a second orchard. Our new 
associate paused doubtfully. ‘‘Come,” said Zero, reassur- 
ingly ; ‘‘ what is a bit move of hot road to you, who need not 
have come at all? Come, you faithless beast.” 

We stopped under the orchard trees, where the cherries— 
like*the cherries in the story in my early reader of the too 
curious boys and the benevolent but mean old man—had the 
demerit, among others, of being too attractive. There were 
none left on the lower branches, and we had bard work to 
get _. 

While we were so striving a little figure (following, I sup- 
poss. in our footsteps) appeared in the road, stopped and 

ked at us—a pock-marked little Italian, briefly attired, 
and very brown. Legs and arms and neck were bare; a 
dirty cap sat on his thick hair, and a red sash was tied about 
his waist—for the double purpose, I judged, of holding up 
his scraps of trousers legs and concealing the brevity of his 
calico jumper. 

“A product of the university’s influence,” commented 
Zero. ‘‘A distempered dog and a ragged Italian, curled 
leaf and blasted rose-buds. Are these the results of a focus 
of learning?” 

He knew she was speaking of him, but it did not affect 
him. His position was easy, utterly lacking embarrassment. 
I think only our dress detained him; its gayety and holida 
effect probably caught and pleased his solemn eyes. I of- 
fered him my best cherries, but ineffectually. Zero spoke 
to him, but he did not answer. 

“Ob,” said I, with a heedlessness born of content, ‘‘ he is 
from the Deaf and Dumb Asylum—an escape, Zero. He 
won't talk because he can’t.” 

“Do oy tag them with red sashes there, and dress them 
in grace? I hope he will not speak; he is like an apparition. 
Where could he have come from? I don’t want to know. 
I shall always believe that he and the rose-buds are related 
—children of the one Cause.” 

All this time the dog was “‘ pointing ” all over the orchard. 
Now she came galloping back, and rushed to the Italian 
with much demonstration of affection and contrition, where- 
upon he kicked her. She came to us then, humble and 
propitiatory, her tail writing the air full of vanishing 

es, exclamations, and interrogation points. 

Her owner—no doubt she was his unenviable possession— 
who had before eyed us vacantly and unspeculatively, did 
so now with suspicion and resentment. What were we 
doing with his dog? 

Zero twirled her parasol and moved forward. ‘‘ He won't 
talk, the little hostile, and it’s too warm here for our flowers.” 

“We had gone but a few feet, when Zero’s prize trotted 
up bebind and looked at her questioningly. 

“Tt can’t be,” I said, with evil inspiration, “‘that she 
hesitates about leaving you!” 

Zero’s face brightened instantly with a suffusion of intelli- 
gent mischief. She smiled and turned. ‘‘ We will try the 
—— of the adopted son.” 

e stood precisely as before, but there was wonder in his 


““Come,” said Zero to the pointer. “We want you. 
Come, a long, long way. You don’t want to leave me. I 
know you don’t. We sha’n’t wait for you.” 

The animal, with tail down, followe unwillingly. ‘She 
has more conscience than you have,” 1 said, virtuously. 
** She knows she is doing wrong.” 

“She is simply considering wherein lies our charm, and 
whether it be wiser to choose a master who changes his 
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attire, or one who confines himself, like her, to one coating, 
and that dirt-hued. Come, run along”—to the dog. ‘‘ What 
is there?” She turned. 


So did the conquest, who wa; her tail appealingly at 
her master and considered, and pen drooped. a 

“ Why, you aren’t back?” laughed Zero. “He will 
whip you now. I will not whip you. 

The dog turned a last time, and trotted abead astride a 
oe bt line, then yelped at a sparrow and rushed away to 
the wood. 


I think I reddened with shame. I can never forget the 
little Italian face, its youth and innocence =— surren- 
dered to surprise, pain, reproach, despair. The wonder was 
still there, too. hat did we mean? Why were we steal- 
ing his dog? What power had we that we carried her off 
so easily? I thought he would cry out, come and bite and 
kick us, but he aid not. Perhaps he could speak no Eng- 
lish; eeebepe he was accustomed to being robbed of toys 
and ery by the strong and careless. ' 

“Well,” I remarked, ‘“‘ you have conquered. You have 
used your dog charm, and wounded a poor little heart. For 
what? To oe that cur at the station and forget them 
both.” 

*‘Nonsense. She will go back, and he will beat her. He 
does that anyway. He’s a tyrannous little fellow, stands 
straight on his legs and looks at you. I haven't hurt either 
of them, and I have exercised one of my little powers. 
That is healthy and prescribed by the physiculturists. See 
my dandelions—completely wilted. Ab, here are some wild 
cluster-roses!” 

They were bushes “‘turned out” in a bit of pretty lane, 
but our hands were already stuffed to glove-tip bursting. 
For the moment I liad forgotten the “ adopted son.” Now 
1 looked back and saw that he had come to the top of the 
slope we had just descended; but be did not follow further. 
As long as we were in sight he remained there motionless. 

The train came in almost immediately after we reached 
the station. We went on board and took our seats. On the 
plank-walk stood our conquest, frightened and bewildered 
until she saw us through the window, and then she gazed at 
us with both doubt and appeal in her melancholy little 
countenance. 

** We must not recognize her here,” whispered Zero, teas- 
ingly. ‘‘ Her coming in that rose alley was idyllic, a friend- 
less and sick beast recognizing sympathetic humanity; but 
here she is vagabondish. I will wave my hand to her in 
parting, however.” 

She leaned forward, but the recipient of our questionable 
favors had vanished. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenr. } 


\ JHILE linen, duck, and piqué tailor costumes are in 
full vogue at the present moment, tailors are already 
at work on those of cloth, serge, and cheviot for the au- 
tumn. These embrace all gradations of color, from milk 
white down through the beiges and browns, and from silver 
white through the steel, mercury, and ocean grays, as well 
as other dark shades. Accessories of silk or satin for these 
costumes are not usually in sharp contrasts, but more often 
in the same series of color as the dress fabric. Thus a cos- 
tume of mastic-gray serge has thick white silk stitching on 
the skirt, and a collarette and revers of white satin on the 
jacket, which opens on a white guipure vest. Another cos- 
tume of cream-white cloth is ornamented with light beige- 
colored stitching,and has a collar and revers of peau de soie of 
this color opening on a white vest. Still another costume of 
steel-gray wool is composed of a skirt and blouse corsage, 
completed by a little jacket which has spiral revers of sil- 
ver-white cloth; a steel-beaded belt connects the corsage and 
skirt, and the collar matches the belt. The jacket corsage 
of a tailor costume, even when made less youthful than the 
Eton or bolero jacket, is still comparatively short; it has 
masculine collar and revers opening on a cambric or fou 
lard chemisette or a regular vest. When the jacket consti- 
tutes the wrap, it is made somewhat longer, less close-fitting 
and less opev, and sometimes has a double or triple collar- 
ette or flat or waved revers. Made longer and double- 
breasted, this garment becomes the ulster or redingote, 
which may be of light neutral-tinted cloth, with darker 
revers of cloth, silk, or velvet, or else of dark shades of 
green, blue, or brown, with tan revers and gilt buttons. 

Aside from the standard tailor gown there are in prepara- 
tion for autumn gowns of light neutral cloth or woollen 
with jet and black velvet. A gown of dust-gray cloth, for 
example, has five bias folds of the material at the bottom of 
the skirt, with narrow cut jet galloon at the lower edge 
of each; the jacket has sleeves with Empire puffs, a deep 
collarette, and black velvet revers, opening on a gray vest, 
a yoke-shaped space at the top of which is crossed with 
lines of jet. The draped collar and belt are of black satin. 
More elaborate costumes of light cloth and silky woollens 
are trimmed with black silk muslin and jet or steel beads. 
Thus a costume of wheat-colored cloth with golden lights 
has a thick pleated frill of black silk muslin around the 
skirt, headed by open _—— of jet and metallic beads, 
with drops resting on the frills. The corsage, close-fittin 
but ‘‘ seamless,” has a sort of fichu of silk muslin trimme 
with beads, which forms a collarette at the back, droops as 
epaulettes over the shoulders, and is draped across the front. 

he belt is a broad bead galloon, and the collar is composed 
of several-rows of the narrower trimming on the skirt. 

Very becoming to young ladies are gowns of light wool in 
cream, gray, and beige, with five or seven rows of half-inch 
black velvet ribbon around the skirt, a round blouse corsage 
taken into a deep black velvet belt, and black velvet ribbon 
bretelles cauglit with small chouz to the belt. Black velvet 
is used with all the light colors, but for the more pronounced 
beige shades dark brown is preferred. 

Bretty gowns for young ladies to wear at casino recep- 
tions and dances are of light silks with a white ground and 
hair stripes of color—red, green, or violet. At the foot of the 
skirt isa flounce of bise lace four or five inches deep, headed 
ny, a narrow bias drapery of velvet the color of the stripes. 

he corsage enters skirt under a deep velvet belt fas- 
tened in a chow at the side; it is square or round at the 
neck, surrounded with a deep lace bertha, and opening on a 
high silk muslin guimpe; the bell sleeves are of velvet, 
with lace below the elbow. 

A convenient gown to take on a journey to serve asa . 
dressy country-house or casino toilette is <p of a skirt 
of neutral-colored crépe de Chine or grenadine accordion- 

leated, and a corsage of the same fabric, with short or half- 

g sleeves of silk or de soie of a contrasting darker 
color, with also a belt of the silk, with a strass buckle. A 
deep collarette of guipure lace forms part of this gown, fall- 











ing in full folds to the bust. Richer and more autumnal is 
Ule same gown in neutral or striped silk or satin, with sleeves 
and belt of covtrasting velvet and handsome old guipure. 

A more elaborate gown for the casino or a formal! dinner is 
of silk, with carnation satin stripes onacream ground. The 
skirt, with straight front and bias train, is bordered with a 
puff of soft carnation satin headed by festooned écru lace 
caught with knots of satin. The corsage, which curves 
slightly on the hips to form a suggestion of a point at the 
front and back, is of carnation satin, plain at the back and 
fan-pleated at the front, with round low neck frarn.ed in a 
drooping lace bertha; the sleeves are balloon puffs of striped 
silk with a lace sabot. 

Black silk muslin, which is being used so abundantly on 
summer gowns, promises to be further employed later in the 
season. One of the latest uses to which it is put is in the 
form of a sleeveless accordion-pleated blouse over light-col- 
ored shot or stri silks. The blouse descends some dis- 
tance below the ribbon belt, forming a sort of apron drapery 
or peplum, sometimes slashed at the side, but always with 
an effect of light drapery. The neck may or may not be 
lower than that of the high silk waist beneath, and there 
may be a pleated epaulette added on the shoulder. 

At the watering-places, on the promenades and elsewhere, 
are to be seen many long cloaks or *‘ dusters” of wide-wale 
surahs, of glossy satin merveilleux, plain or shot, or striped 
or shot taffetas The simplest have merely one or several 
shirred or pleated collarettes, while others have a cape of 
bise guipure and Directoire revers. Some of these are semi- 
fitted coats, while others are made very ample so as to com- 
sletely envelop a handsome toilette without crushing it. 
Sioadien of their practical mission as ‘* dusters,” some of 
these wrappings are, for instance, of shot silver and rose 
silk, or mauve and yellow, or gray-green and gold, and 
trimmed with bise guipure, while for buttous there are choux 
of black or other dark velvet. 

The capelines or wide-brimmed hats will continue to be 
worn far into the autumn, frequently with the addition of 
wide strings of Nos. 12 or 16 ribbon. Some have a flaring 
aureole brim, others a drooping brim drawn down by the 
velvet or satin strings. The dark straw-colors with a golden 
tinge are largely favored, and frequently have lighter trim- 
ming, as white satin ribbon, or clouds of Greek net with 
dots of white, black, or a color. Black or dark velvets are 
also used for trimming, in conjunction with dise guipure, 
and some very pretty capelines have a border of black straw, 
and are trimmed with black gauze and knots of bright red 
or yellow, with perhaps the addition of some jet. Black 
lace and net capelines are worn again, with large flowers 
without foliage; but these have a limited use, and are not 
suitable with all costumes. 

Black silk stockings have held their own again this 
summer, and are worn by the majority of our élégantes, 
many of whom formerly matched all their gowns in stock- 
ings. Light or half-light stockings are only worn in the 
evening with elaborate toilettes. With semi-dress gowns of 
medium tints of gray, blue, violet, green, or other color, 
black is better worn than a color to match; and if there is 
black on the gown, then black stockings are obligatory. 

EMMELINE RayMOND. 


ART AND MUSIC IN AMERICAN HOMES. 
THE CHURCH CHOIR. 


tga the assumption has grown that the choir owes obli- 
gation to the church, and the church none, or very lit- 
tle, to the choir, who shall say? Possibly it owes its origin 
to the days of small things in American life, when there 
was real superiority in the little cluster who met at the 
parson’s house of a Saturday night to practise the ‘‘ chunes.” 

Superiority of taste, that is to say, for the liking for mel- 
ody and the pleasure in tones was, we find, usually linked 
to a love of the beautiful in general. And perhaps out of 
that crude recognition of superiority in cultivation grew 
the impulse—always not far behind such a 
lousy: jealousy of the admiration bestowed ~ g the sing- 
ers when they pleased the congregation, and jealousy of 
their desire to please when the effort failed. 

However, it arose, and in times not so far distant spread 
in many a town and village. That a touch of its baneful 
effects still lingers, in spite of the many and delightful re- 
forms, is due, as one sometimes fancies, to causes which the 
choir itself, together with the clergyman, could in part over- 
come. They are causes, one ventures to think, which lie in 
an honest ignorance of the laws governing large numbers of 
voices, or any number of voices singing different parts, or 
else to a false application of true principles, based on half- 
knowledge, which in music, as in everything else, is a dan- 
gerous possession. Who has not sat at some period of his 
life in grim suffering during the entire musical portion of 
his Sunday or mor De service, Wishing that he dared ask 
the good men who had it in charge to use the material at 
their command in a more rational manner? Sometimes it is 
seven or eight shrill women’s voices, with two men’s voices, 
uncertain in everything but loudness of attack, that create 
the misery; sometimes the meaningless, flat tones of boys 
and girls, non-unauimous as to the pointing of the }ms 
and the accent in the Amen, make one feel as if life 
were too long. But always there stirs beneath the feeling 
that something might be done about it. And truly might 
there not? The enthusiasm of the singers, the energy of 
the clergyman, are far too precious qualities to be used to 
so little purpose. 

Almost every village and every large town and city has 
such elements. Why are they so often squandered? In 
quartets, those expensive luxuries of the greater churches 
not of the Episcopal belief, flanked, as they frequently are, 
by a chorus of mixed voices, the difficulty is undoubtedly 
in the fact that the whole arrangement isan anomaly The 
solo tenor and the skilled soprano are*out of place in almost 
all of the music sung in Protestant churches. They are, in 
a measure, too good for the work set before them, and, on 
the other hand, too ignorant; for the American soloist who 
knows anything of music in general, and particularly of the 
manner of producing effect with a y of voices, is a 
rarity. He or she knows his “ part,” and often does it well 
enough, if that ‘‘ part” were all that needed to be considered; 
but beyond that her, perhaps oftener than his, interest and 
enthusiasm do not extend. That each is but an incident in 
a larger and more beautiful whole isa fact to which many, 
one might almost say most, solo singers are oblivious. Of 
surpliced choirs, few exist in this country or any other which 
are not intrusted to choir-masters of thorough training in 
their especial branch of the ecclesiastical service, and these 
are therefore for that, if for no other reason, almost without 
exception successful, and in greater or less degree beautiful. 
It is in the chorus of mixed voices, led or not by a quartet, 
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as the congregation and its musical committee decree, and 
directed by the organist, that the most deplorable results are 
to be found. The city choruses are not very much su- 
perior to those of the smaller towns, and for like reasons. 
Some of these reasons are the er! of certain vital 
principles, without the application of which, and in their 

y correct proportions, a choir of the most angelic 
voices could be made ineffectual. The organist, to begin 
with, ought never to be the director or the drill-master of 
the choir, He is rarely competent thereto, and if he were 
competent, is not and cannot be, sitting as he must before his 
organ and with his back to the chorus, in a position to make 
his influence felt over the singers; and much of the su¢cess 
of a choir depends upon the magnetism, the personality, of 
the leader. ‘The director should be head of the whole body, 
organist as well as singers; and being thus free to choose, 
distribute, and curtail his forces as he sees fit, the congrega- 
tion would be ina ition to judge him and his works, ¢. ¢., 
his choir, justly. They would know by the naturalness and 
charm of those results whether he remembered and acted 
upon certain details that are the rocks upon which many 
chorus choirs, if composed of mixed voices, have split. 
First amongst these is the fact that women’s voices in the 
mass have a very narrow range, and that if a passage occurs 
in which a voice of great depth or height is necessary, it 
should under no circumstances be intrusted to the whole 
number of women to perform. The usual range, and 
the only safe limit, for pure sopranos is from about D be- 


low middle C to A above the G staff, that is: — =} 


Second sopranos, on the other hand, shoulu not have 

paris ussigued to them higher than Ep on the G staff, 

nor lower than Bz below it. Some choir-masters, however, 

allow them Fg or even G on the G staff, as per example: 
= or $=-o- 

——_— — Hy The leader should also remem- 


> 


Ly — a 
ber that low women’s voices and middle-low men’s voices, 
known in modern parlance as contralto and baritone, are to 
be reckoned not so much by range as by quality and cali- 
bre. The natural limit ot the tormer, coutralio voice, is 


‘| 
from F below the G staff to D upon it, i. ¢., 
¢ = 


In certain Roman choirs, notably that belonging to the papal 
service, the contraltos are allowed to asceud to F; but the 
effect thus produced is to many ears not agreeable, but 
only weird and unearthly. ‘Thus, to have a contralto voice 
means not alone, nor of necessity, to sing low, but rather 
that the coloring of the tone has body and sustaining power, 
peculiarly useful in the preparatiun of fine effects with 
voices in the mass, Carlotta Patti, the sister of Adelina, is 
said to have had a voice of wider range than that of her 
soprano sister, but it was nevertheless unmistakably a con- 
tralto voice. 

The same discrimination applied in distinguishing and 
grouping contralto voices is true, though in a less degree, of 
the man’s voice called baritone; by which term the lighter 
quality of the bass tone is described, rather than the scope 
of the singer. These ‘‘ shading voices,” as a musician has 
well called them, are of the utmost service to a chorus, 
and though demanding delicate and artistic handling, can 
be made of great power in gradation of phrase and tone. 

Thirdly, the choir-leader should not forget that all tenors 
are not equally high, and that it would rarely be possible, 
amongst a number of men with that voice, that all could or 
should sing the same division of the tevor passage. High 
tenors, who are rare in all countries and especially in Amer- 
ica, should sing from about E to A on the tenor staff, i. ¢., 


= 
<a a and for those amateurs who do not recall the 


significance of that sign, the translation of it into the G clef 
is appended, namely, 6 : =] Low tenors should not 


= 
be allowed—unless deleterious effect to the whole body of 
men’s parts is to be expected—to go below B on the tenor 
staff or above F on the same: translated to the G clef this 


would be, 6 = 1 No feature of vocal organization 


is to be more carefully classified and guided than this of 
the high and low tenors; and none proves more disastrous if 
neglected. 

Fourthly, the usual compass of basses is about two oc- 
taves, 7. ¢., from F to E on the bass staff, although individ- 
ual basses will be found who go up to F and down to E, or 

oa 


> a. 
even D. e— 4: more rarely —— { For 


—— 

beauty of tone, however, a bass should not venture above 
D. Parts for these extremely low voices are rarely met in 
modern music; but the rich quality of the voice is so beau- 
tiful in the coloring of a chorus that they are much prized 
by leaders, And, lastly, he should remind himself that 
though he have many voices he may have a very weak anid 
ineffective chorus unless he distribute them in exactly the 
right manner; and so he comes to that important feature of 
every art, Proportion. He may even find that to strengthen 
a weak part he must, like the worker in clay when he wishes 
to make a hole, take away from a strong. 

For iustance, fifty voices should not, by any means, be 
equally distributed. The first and second sopranos should 
exceed the tenors by four or five, and the basses by at least 
two. For modern music a choir of fifty voices might be 
thus assigned: 12 first sopranos; 10 second sopranos; 8 \o 
each tenor part; 12 basses. 

In any movement introducing fugue form great care 
should be taken that each part (or, as it is technically called, 
**voice”) of it should be distinguished with ease by the 
listener. To accomplish this is a matter of the greatest 
skill and fineness of perception, and many a director of fame 
has failed to attain it. 

It is not amiss for a choir leader to accustom himself to a 
consideration of the ranges unsuitable to the various forms 
of the human voice sometimes to be found in musical works, 
particularly amongst German composers. For instance, an 


alto part, written on the alto staff =< fj with C as Do, 


is too low for women and children, and too high for men. 
Yet this occurs in Haydn, Mozart, and even Beethoven; 
particularly in Haydn’s Creation. When difficulties of this 
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kind arise, the director must use all his artistic ingenuity, 
and he will probably fiud that he can do so best by dividing 
the parts between the two sets of voices, giving the higher 
notes of the passage to women and the lower to men, which, 
although the unanimity of the tone will undoubtedly suffer 
by. the separation, is perhaps the best way out of the difli- 
culty. 

A choir-master should also never lose sight of the necessity 
of presenting the whole work to be studied to all the singers 
before he deals out to each division of them its own especial 
part, for the singers labor under the disad vantage of not seeing 
the whole composition while they sing, and their knowledge 
of the character, style, and impetus of the work is often alarm- 
ingly incomplete, An explanation of it by the leader, and a 
general look through it by the chorus as a whole before actual 
study is begun, are helps invaluable in their results to the list- 
eners as well as to the singers themselves. That each member 
of a choir should be able to read music is, of course, an in- 
dispensable requisite; and unless a church committee give 
absolute authority to the director to exclude those who are 
faulty in this regard, or at least exclude them until the fault 
disappears, it may never expect a successful choir, Let 
him be able to say to his little band, ‘‘ If you love idleness, 
if you regard your practice-evening as one for amusement, 
if you are not happy in this work, please stay away.” He 
must feel assured that the church, its music committee, and 
its clergyman are all in sympathy with him and his methods; 
and that the latter especially feels as was long ago said by 
an English clergyman, that if he desired that al/ the people 
should praise God, he did not desire that their vocal praises 
should shock the ear by want of skill. And to make them 


skilful, even in the simplest strains, their ear and their 
taste must be cultivated by often listenigg to something 
better than they can do themselves ; therefore it is that I am 
doubly anxious that choirs should be really good, and sing 
MAYNARD BUTLER, 


good music.” 





Tue tidings of Mr. Alfred B. Starey’s death at St. Luke’s 
Hospital early on the morning of August 8th struck sorrow- 
fully upon many hearts. Mr. Starey was so genuine, so 
courteous, so thoughtful of others, so little considerate of 
self, so thoroughly worthy in all respects of the good old 
title ‘‘ gentleman,” that his friends and associates could 
not at first rally from the shock of his loss. During his 
three weeks’ illness from typhoid fever it was hoped until 
the very last that he eal tesover, and his physicians and 
nurses were sanguine of a happy result. As editor of Har- 
PER’Ss YOUNG Propie Mr. Starey had endeared himself to 
great numbers of children all over the world. His interest 
in children was like everything else about the man, earnest 
and sincere. A lovable personality is gone from the earth, 
and his American friends are united in their regrets with his 
kindred in England, to whom the closer grief has come 
suddenly in this bright summer-time. His funeral at St. 
Luke’s Chapel was attended by a throng of silent mourners, 
among them representatives of the house of Harper & 
Brothers, editorial comrades and associates, artists, mem- 
bers of the Authors’ and University clubs, and other friends. 
The impressive burial service of the Episcopal Church was 
read, and a quartette from the Mendelssohn Glee Club sang, 
** Lead, Kindly Light,” ‘‘ Just as I am, without one Plea,” 
and ‘Abide with Me.” The casket was covered with 
flowers brought by loving bands. 

—A sketch painted by Mr. Joseph Jefferson, of a bit of 
woodland on his Louisiana plantation, and presented by him 
to Mrs. Cleveland, is one of the most cherished possessions 
of the lady of the White House. 

—While the greater number of Chicago’s socially elect are 
recruiting themselves at the sea-shore and mountains during 
these two midsummer months, enough are keeping open 
houses to sufficiently maintain the city’s reputation for hos 
pitality. Entertainments for distinguished visitors, dinners, 
receptions, and even crush teas, are as much in order as in 
the winter season, and with the thermometer making a shame- 
ful exhibit of itself Mr. and Mrs. McClurg, Mrs. McCormick, 
and Mr. James Ellsworth are constantly entertaining the 
literary and artistic celebrities of the season. September 
and October are counted upon for a more brilliant social 
season than even the opening months of the exposition knew, 
when Duke and Infanta impressed the Columbian and Span- 
ish features of the celebration on those weeks. 

—Sefiorita Esmeralda Cervantes, the gifted Spanish harp- 
ist, who recently had a score of harp pupils in the noblest 
seraglios of Constantinople, has been asked by the Turkish 
commissioner at the World's Fair to act for his country- 
women as one of the members of the international juries io 
award medals and diplomas to exhibitors. The Sefiorita 
Cervantes has been made much of socially in Chicago. Mr. 
James Ellsworth, the bibliophile and art-collector of Chicago, 
recently gave a musical attended by such an eminent com 
pany of artists and authors as could only be collected this 
year. The fair harpist pares in the picture-gallery which 
holds beside the famous Mazarin Bible, and the company sat 
in the room where Mr. Ellsworth’s Oriental porcelains and 
his Rembrandt are shown. 

—Captain Magnus Andersen, the captain of the viking 
ship, says that the Viking would not have been built and he 
would not have sailed it across the Atlantic but for his wife. 
A half-dozen times he was discouraged and ready to abandon 
his plans, but Mrs. Andersen bade him be of good cheer and 
work on, and all did come out right inthe end. The ship was 
built, and this descendant of the inlet men sailed it across 
their old course to the Vinland of Leif Ericsson, and far be- 
yond to the interior lakes, 

—The project of the benevolent Chicago women who 
wanted 10,000 waifs, the street arabs of the city, to be ad- 
mitted to the fair on one special day, was voted down by the 
fair officials, It was said that Mrs. Potter Palmer would 
assign her year’s salary for their admission fees, but the 
managers were unwilling to subject grounds. buildings, and 
exhibits to such an army of the irrepressible and uncatchable. 
Buffalo Bill took them into his Wild West Show free as a 
solace, and the waifs no doubt enjoyed it better than they 
could have <r the art, architecture, and landscape-gar- 
dening of the fair. : 

—Russian women and Japanese men are said to excel all 
the other world’s workers with the needle by those who have 
closely studied the embroidery exhibits in different buildings 
at the World’s Fair. 
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IV.—INVENTION 


\ GREAT many designers do not start at the beginning. 
They think that by taking a little from one intellectual 
designer and a little from another inventive designer, and 
putting all together anyhow, it becomes an original design. 
It does not. Only when it is put together by one who 
understands the laws can be created a new design, apart 
and entirely @fferent from what was taken. But a designer 
needs not take from others; it is only those who understand 
no laws of design, and who have not studied nature, the root 
ind basis on which to construct and develop ornament that 
is original and will be lasting, who have no other resources. 
Study is a discipline which strengthens the faculties. The 
want of study among designers is the reason of the compara- 
tive failure of modern decorative art, as compared with the 
fine work done in the fifteenth century. Designers lean too 
much on the productions of the past. Intellectual work is 
the easiest and the most satisfactory. 

The theory of design cannot be exactly defined, neither can 
it really be taught, and those who feel they have no inventive 
instinct had better not try, but confine their attention to the 
mere copying from nature, when the nearer the object is cop- 
ied, and the more natural it looks on canvas, the better it is 
liked. But the designer must see the way himself—must in- 
vent. A poor original is in some respects better than a good 
copy. Learn the methods and principles and act upon them, 
nnd after careful study invention and originality will come. 
Cast aside all the work done in by-gone days. Only use it as 
a help, and little by little the original native instinct will 
assert itself; much patience will be needed, and very many 
failures will have to be borne, but in time designs will be 
made that will be a delight to the designer and an education 
to the p iblic 

All design is adapted to a given space, generally either 
square or circular, or a modification of either. Both are 
most important. The square or circle is, as it were, the 


frame to strengthen and sustain the design, though it is wise 





Fig. 1.—Rapratine CrrncuLar Desten. 


not to make it too apparent sometimes, yet often geometric 
divisions are very useful as a frame-work to work upon. 
Invention has a number of principles which act not as iron 
rules, but merely as helps. Fig. 1 is a radiating design in a 
circle, each leaf and flower bounded by the circumference, 
one flower being placed on each side of the central leaf, which 
gives strength and symmetry to the design. It would be 
well to try it in a number of different ways, using the same 
flower 

Another principle is illustrated in Fig. 2, which is the 
spiral. In this principle always choose a flower which 
grows in a way that it can be bent and twisted in any direc- 
tion. Make the flower take a prominent place, the leaves 





Fig. 3.—JaPaNese Moons. 
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and stems following after, all in a spiral form throughout. 
The Japanese are particularly at this, as will be seen in 
the Japanese moons, Fig. 3. This principle can be applied 
to any circular form, and other applications can be made, 
some straight, others double, and many besides (See Fig. 4). 

Now comes the square, which is equally important, in 
fact more so, being so much more general, and a great deal 
easier to do. More variety can be made in a square than in 
acircle. Take Fig. 5, which shows the diagonal principle. 
The flower makes a division of the square in a diagonal 
direction, mainly radiating toward the centre, the leaves and 
buds going the other way. Fig. 6 illustrates the principle 
of angularity, the flowers in the angles spreading inward 
toward the centre, and making a quadrangular division of 
the square. The same principles can be applied exactly to 
a horizontal panel; the Sten can repeat, it can be angular 
or diagonal, and even spiral, but it will be necessary to have 
horizontal lines binding each side of the panel or frieze; 
all thoughts must be centred in this, exch line must help 
every other; if it does not, take it out and try a different 
arrangement. 

However well the system and laws are explained, every- 
thing depends on the use made of the system by the de- 
signer. His inventive faculty is the final test, whether he 
does good work or bad work; and if the work is done accord- 
ing to right principles, they will in time so pervade the sense 
of form that design will be entirely under its influence, and 
will soon come to realize the truth, unity, and grace of 
nature herself. Nature never does things by halves; she is 
always right, and a designer’s aims should be always right. 


NEEDLE - WORK. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


NE of the prettiest modern materials for decorating 
with needle-work is the wire-twist étamine. It ap- 
pears to be a very coarse-meshed kind of scrim made in can- 
vas weave of cotton thread so tightly twisted as to be wiry. 
There are degrees of fineness in the material, the coarse be- 
ing very open, and therefore most effective for certain pur- 
DOSES. 
, There is much liberty of choice in the kind of needle-work 
used, and the adaptability of the stitches to the patterns 
chosen is the only thing to be considered. Perhaps it will 
assist workers if I describe specifically some articles intro- 
ducing the different forms of decoration. 

For a table-scarf a medium grade of étamine is used. 
The pattern which is stamped upon it in outline is pond- 
lilies and their large platelike leaves. The outline is fol- 
lowed in rope stitch with black silk. The flowers are filled 
in with heavy white silk in the longest possible stitching, all 
running lengthwise of the petal. The leaves are filled with 
green of the shade shown by an accurate study of the nat- 
ural lily-pad. The stems have a line of greenish brown 
worked closely against the black stitching which covers the 
marking of the pattern. The black outlining in this, as in 
other designs, detracts a little from the reality of the natural 
forms imitated, but it gives a cameolike effect, which is now 
considered desirable in embroidery. After working, the 
piece is stretched upon a lining of satin and edged with 
Cluny lace, which is beaded by a band of satin ribbon. 

A sofa pillow of the very coarse open-meshed étamine is 
filled with yellow silk 
in cross stitch, the pat- 
tern of large poppies 
being first outlined and 
veined with dark red 
and left without filling. 
The design thus ap- 
pears transparent upon 
a shiny silken ground. 
The back of the sofa 
pillow is of plain satin 
the color of the needle- 
work. 

Another pillow is of 
black satin, with the de- 
sign outlined in button- 
hole stitch upon fine 
étamine, and then cut 
out and applied upon 
the satin. The edge fin- 
ish to this cushion is a 
very open pattern of 
gold lace two inches 
wide, put on with only 
enough fulness to make 
it stand up. 

Etamine bands with selvages which have a purled or 
picot effect are very useful in decoration. They are from 
half an inch to five or six inches in width, and show the 
same variations in fineness of weave that appear in the wide 
material. 

Alternated with velvet ribbon, the inch-wide stripes 
make a pretty edge for table cloths or scarfs. The stripes 
should be embroidered in a continuous pattern in cross 
stitch. Crewel has a good effect in this work, especially 
when combined with silk, as in a pattern of interlocked 
diamonds forming a chain; every other one may be of silk 
of the shade of the intermediate ones, which are done with 
crewel. 

The broad bands, when embroidered with silk, are very 
handsome as forming cross étripes upon portiéres, or win- 
dow ings of 
heavy material, like 
plush or Tudor vel- 
vet. The étamine is 
unlined, and the 
contrast of the solid 
and diaphanous ef- 
fect is very piquant. 
For this use outline 
work is not adapted. 
The pattern should 
be distinct, not too 
large, and covered 
with filling stitches, 
or else worked in 
long satin stitch; or 
the cross or sampler 
stitch may be used, 
either taken across 
a square of two 
threads or four, as 
a fine or bold effect 
is wanted. 

A broad stripe >f 


Fig. 2.—Sprrat Desten. 





Fig. 5.—DiaconaL Princip.x. 
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étamine worked with a running pow of wild roses is very 
handsome if put between two broad bands of pale green 
plush. As a scarf for an upright piano it will be very suit- 
able, or for a chair cover it will be equally pretty. 

Roman, or cut work, as it is generally jaited ous hardly 
looks for much novelty, but in one of the parlors of a newly 
furnished and very elegant hotel a mag of rich portiéres 
show a new arrangement of the familiar needle-work. 

Two lengths of plush, each the usual width of a curtain, 
are basted together, with the nap turned outside oneach. A 
cut-work ae about seven inches wide, including a shallow 
edge scallop, is stamped on one side and upon top and 
bottom. All the res are run with a thin flat braid of 
soft silk the color of the plush, which is a dull old rose. A 
far-apart button-holing is then worked over the braid with 
silk that matches it perfectly. The bars which connect the 
figures of the design, giving the resemblance to antique 
guipure, or Honiton lace, are then put in with gold thread, 
the scallo edge is bu -holed over braid, and the ma- 
terial behind the bars is ct away. The edge stitches of the 
figures sink into the nap of the plush more or less, and there 
appears to be no right or wrong side to the work, which, in 
the case of portiéres, is a great advantage. 

Foreign papers which devote some space to fancy-work 
have been speaking for some time t of large and small 
crocheted initials which are worked over moulds, and sold 
for applying upon satin, linen, or other fabrics. Even the 
most pretentious fancy-work sales-rooms with us do not 
seem to have the letter forms in stock, although dealers will 
undoubtedly be able to supply them ere long. Meantime a 
very good substitute offers itself in leather, which is first 





Fig. 4.—APPLICATIONS OF THE SPiRAL PRINCIPLE. 


moistened to render it pliable. The letter is drawn upon 
paper, and laid over the leather, and all the lines pricked 
with a needle. The lines are then cut through with a 
sharp-pointed penknife or one of the little tools that were 
in use when the making of leather-work picture-frames was 
a fashion. The letter, after being cut out, can be covered 
with crochet-work in the same way that brass rings are 
done. Iam told by a German worker that in her country 
letters to transfer to bed or table linen are crocheted with 
spool cotton in a close stitch without any mould beneath, 
and applied flatly upon the linen. She also says that a 
crown, a ring, ora fan shaped figure in crochet is sometimes 
added above the initial by way of ornament. Persons ex- 
perienced in the art of crocheting could easily copy some of 
the most distinct shapes of letters intended for embroidery. 

Wooden boxes for holding photographs, working mate- 
rials, playing-cards, jewelry, or any other specialty, are now 
made ornamental adjuncts to sitting room or bedrvom be 
longings by covering them with needle- wrought canvas. 
For some of these uses cigar boxes are adaptable. If other 
sizes and shapes are desired, they can generally be found at 
hardware stores, and these have the additional advantage of 
possessing a highly polished interior, which makes a livin 
unnecessary, unless the receptacle is intended as a deposi- 
tory for jewels. 

If cotton or linen canvas is used, it must be entirely cov- 
ered by the embroidery. Many of the tapestry stitches 
which have been illustrated in the Bazar during the last 
two or three years will be suitable. After the embroidered 
canvas has been smoothly fastened down with tiny picture 
tacks, the edge may be concealed vi a line of silk galloon., 
A steel or silver scutcheon may be fastened over the lock, if 
there is one, and long ornamental hinge pieces fastened on 
the outside of the cover. These additions can be found 
where the boxes are sold, and will much improve the ap- 
pearance of a covered box. 

When silk canvas is used, it may be powdered with single 
flowers done with silk in cross stitch. A box-pleated satin 
ribbon may take the place of the galloon on the edge, and 
the metal ornaments may be dispensed with. 

There seems to be at present quite a fancy for making or 
trimming all sizes of boxes, and bureaus or dressing-tables 
are sometimes supplied with several of them in different 
shapes and sizes. A round one with an easily lifted cover 
serves as a hair receiver. It can be made with a collar box 
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Fig. 1.—Suor Sirk Dust oR TRAVELLING CLOAK 


for the foundation, and 
lined with tin-foil to pre 
vent any oil from the hair 
reaching the outside, which 
may be covered with a band 
of étamine embroidered 
with pink and laid over a 
pink satin ribbon. The flat 
disk forming the cover may 
have pink satin ribbon sew- 
ed to the edge and gathered 
up in the centre with a ro- 
sette or small bow to lift it 
by. An oblong box similar 
ly trimmed will answer as 
the hiding-place for curling 
tongs and other iraplemenis 
of beauty’s art. 

For covering photograph 
and eard boxes gray or tan 
Suéde kid is very pretty. 
Even very inexperienced 
amateurs can decorate this 
material with lines of gilt 
paint, or with groups of 
three circles drawn from a 
thimble, with two out of 
each group heavily outlined 
with dark red paint, and one 
entirely covered with gold. 
Even without any drawing, 
irregular dashes or splashes 
of gold and bronze paint 
put on rather closely and 
quite at random will have 
a very pretty and not inar 
tistic effect. 


Out-door Toilettes. 
TS dust cloak illustrated 

in Fig. 1 is of ruby and 
golden - brown changeable 
silk. It is surmounted by 
a little 1830 cape edged with 
a ruche, and is belied with 
brown ribbou 

Light figured challi and 
violet surah are combined 
in the dress Fig. 2. Two 
ruches of violet surah bor 
der the skirt. The bodice 
is cut low to admit a full 
guimpe of the surah, and a 
pleated collaretite of double 
surah droops over its edge. 

Fig. 3 is a dress of natu 
ral écru pongee. A full 
guimpe of the same materi- 
al is let into the bodice, 
with bretelles of wide lace 
droeping from it on either 
side, Bands of straight- 
edged lace traverse the skirt 
and guimpe and form the 
collar and belt. 

The skirt of the steel 
blue bengaline dress, Fig. 4, 
is trimmed with spaced bias 
ruffles of the material gath 
ered on cord. The bodice 
opens on a full shirred vest 
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of white surah, from which rolls a flaring ruff com- 
posed of three pleated frills of blue silk. A narrow 
soft belt fastens in a chou on the right side. 


LADIES’ RESIDENCES. 


Ts daily paper through its advertisements seems 
to make one speedily at home with the style of 
doing things in another country or city, but at first 
many of these advertisements strike the visitor as odd 
enough. Thus in various London papers Lady —— 
aay * offers board and residence to ladies” in a 
locality which, except for carriage ple, makes the 
underground railway imperative. Y apaedren of this 
particular residence is given as “16 to 84”—which 
may imply one extensive dwelling or nine or ten or- 
divary ones. The prices for rooms, as stated on a 
card which is sent on application, sound rather high, 
unless the rooms are palatial in size and furnishing; 
and as a pilgrimage to the out-of-the-way region where 
the house or houses may be seen is the only way of 
finding out, the expedition is undertaken 

Station after station below the surface of the earth is 
passed —a full baker’s dozen—until the one station 
that holds any interest for the explorer appears in large 
letters over the long settle provided for the conven- 
ience of those who are waiting for trains. Road 
is close by, and it takes a very short time to identify 
the numbers “16 to 34” on a row of small unattractive 
houses. Everything around seems painfully new and 
quite out of character with England, and it is some- 
what difficult to select a door at which to ring 

The trim maid admits that Lady —— is at home, 
and she is instructed to say that ‘‘a lady, please, would 
like to see her about rooms.” 

**Lady Peach, ma’am?” repeats the girl, evidently 
glad to get hold of a title. ‘* Yes, my lady ” 

‘** Not ‘Lady Peach’ at all,” corrects the visitor, in 
disgust at her own badly arranged words, ‘‘ but a lady 
to look at rooms,” 

The lady does not want any rooms, but she wishes 
to see them all the same, and she hopes thereby to ben 
efit a person who greatly needs to have something 
done for her. 

Things do not look very promising so far, and the 
plain little reception-room shows no traces of either 
grandeur or taste. But Lady —— has entered very 
quietly, in a plain gray dress, with a working-apron 
covering the front of it. She has prematurely gray 
hair, and is tall and thin and inscrutable-looking, and 
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the stranger starts a little at the thought that she 
might be the Sphinx or the walking lady in a haunted 
house. She is very businesslike, however, standing 
while the visitor's object is unfolded, and proposing 
to show the rooms at once, 

The various apartments, like the rest of the house, 
are very neat, but not at all elegant, and they have no 
superfluous furniture. The English mind, in such 
cases, does not seem to grasp the idea that a lounge 
is a very comfortable and even necessary adjunct to 
any bedroom that is large enough to accommodate it, 
and there would probably be neither mantel nor fire 
place were it not that the little pinched grates are the 
only means of eking out a half-frozen existence on an 
insufficient amount of ‘‘coals.” Dreadful indeed are 
the sufferings of Americans, accustomed to comfort at 
home, among a race who seem as impervious to cold 
and damp as if Nature furnished them at inclement 
seasons with invisible coats of fur. The art, too, of be- 
stowing their belongings without any closets to speak 
of is another mystery; and an outsider who has left the 
most generous accommodations of this sort on the other 
side learns to be grateful for a cramped recess that 
spoils her dresses, as she is not always fortunate enough 
to get that. The earlier civilization bas many things to 
learn of the later. 

Lady —— accommodates either boarders or residents 
only, but with regard to gentlemen, ‘‘ A lady who is 
sojourning there for a few weeks only is permitted to 
bring her husband, if she desires to have him with her.” 
The venture is evidently a successful one, as the pro- 
prietor desires to extend her business by the addition 
of two more houses, but so far ladies’ residences are 
not what the explorer’s fancy pictured them. 

But the original glow is kindled afresh by a fascina 
ting sketch of ideal residences from the pen of a ready 
writer in one of the prominent weeklies, and a fresh ex 
pedition is entered upon. The Ladies’ Dwelling Com- 
pany (limited) announces its objects as follows: 

‘To supply suitable house accommodation at reason 
able rates to ladies of small incomes, where, whilst re 
taining their independence, they may live better and 
with greater economy than in lodging-houses of the 
ordinary type, to provide good food, regular meals, 
and suitable attendance at the lowest remunerative 
prices to the residents.” 

This is at least interesting as supplying a long-felt 
want; and while a vivid imagination presents pictures 
of almost impossible happiness under such conditions, 
—— House, Street, is being approached both by 
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overground and underground transporta- 
tion 

The street is a highly aristocratic one, but 
this end of it does not prove alluring, while 
the red-brick building is unpleasantly new. 
Some unoccupied shops on the ground floor 
do not add to its cheerfulness, and even the 
occupied ones could be dispensed with ex 
cept in the matter of rental The entrance 
is good, but it ushers one into a businesslike 
hall, in which the practical side of life has 
been cou_idered rather than the esthetic 
The arrangements have too light and new 
an effect to be attractive, and the tiny draw 
ing-room could not well accommodate many 
visitors at a time. The dining-room, how 
ver, is of magnificent proportions, and the 
outlook at the back is very satisfactory, 
while other rooms on this entrance floor are 
equally delightful. A writing-room, a read 
ing-room, and a music-room are all provided 
for the use of the inmate 

But a loud vulgar voice, evidently that of 


some one in authority, is calling up the stair 
way to a person on the floor above; and feel 
ing this to be not quite in keeping with the 
vaunted tone of the Ladies’ Dwellings, the 
visitor, under the guidance of a servant, 
wends her way up on foot, the elevator, or 
lift, being apparently on the retired list. — 
The upper hall proves even less attractive 
than the lower one, having a particularly 
bleak, bare aspect; while the apartments 
two of which are explored—are small and 
severely plain. The dead-white walls are 
unembellished by the smallest attempt at a 
cornice, and the room supposed to be fur 
nished has in it only the bare nece ssities of 
life tesides sixty rooms the description 


mentions thirteen ‘‘ cubicles,” whatever that 
may be. and the uninitiated American natu 
rally desires to know A closet with a cur 
tain instead of a door, accommodating a 
camp-bed, and intended for the residence of 
an impecunious lady, is shown as answering 
to this mathematical-sounding name; and it 
strikes one that residence in a cubicle might 
be attended with some inconvenience 

The rooms are rented without board, at 


from two to three dollars a week; and if de 
sired two or more rooms can be taken by one 
person * Refreshments,” says the circular, 

will be provided in the dining-rooms, and 
must be paid for either in cash or by coupon 
at the time of their being served.” The 
service included with the rent is: 

1. The removal, once daily, of the slops and ashes, 
and one dally cleaning of grate 

2. The delivery of wood and coal to be paid for by 


coupon. 
8 Periodical cleaning of rooms and windows when 
required 


Besides a deposit of one pound to be paid 
on admission, the rent must be paid weekly 
in advance; and much red tape is to be 
wrestled with before this admission is grant- 
ed. A long list of rules is furnished, and on 
the reverse side are questions, the replies to 
which are to be ‘‘ Considered Confidential” 
(in capitals), ‘and for the use of the Direc- 
tors only’ 

1, Name of applicant in full 

2. Present address 


8. What is your approximate age, and general state 


of healsl 

“4 ls your fixed income more than £70 a year? 

5. Are you single, married, or a widow 7 

6. State name and occupation or profession of your 
father 


i. Here state the names and addresses of your refer- 
ences (net exceeding five 


It seems strange to American ideas that an 
establishment which is not at all a charity 
should ask such questions, and receive in 
mates willing to answer them. ‘‘ The idea,” 
it is stated, ‘‘was to build a house which 
could be managed upon commercial princi- 
ples, and-it was hoped that the scheme would 
return a fair dividend to those who invested 
their money in it, at the same time giving a 
certain class of ladies for whom very little 
if anything has been done the chance of 
living comfortably, and in a place they can 
look upon as home, at a very low rate of 
rent, with good wholesome food, at a very 
much lower price than they could get it else- 
where.’ 

The latter idea has not been accomplished, 
as there are respectable situations in London 
where as a permanency rooms and board 
may be obtained at quite as low rates, with 
no questions or written agreements, and far 
more independence 

Such a residence, if properly built and 
managed, and restricted to the use only of 
such ladies as could give respectable refer- 
ences, and who would pay the rent in ad- 
vance, would probably be a great success, 
and one well worth trying in a city like 
New York. That the one in question ‘‘ fills 
a want in London, for the wumber of prac- 
tically homeless women increases every day,” 
is probably quite true; but here the experi- 
ment—to pav,as is confidently expected of 
the English one—would have to be conduct- 
ed on a very different basis. ‘‘ Practically 
homeless women” often have comfortable 
incomes, and they will not be satisfied with 
mean litte rooms and the general air of a 
public institution. 1t would doubtless prove 
a good investment to furnish some rooms 
well, and even artistically, while others could 
be had unfurnished, at the option of the 
tenants. Charming little suites and single 
rooms, and others, perhaps at the top of 
the building, with ‘‘ conveniences for light 
housekeeping,” would meet the wants of all, 
while a woman with an educated taste for 
cooking should preside over a restaurant, 


open also to outsiders, where either luxuri- 
ous or frugal meals could be obtained at 
reasonable prices. 

In another part of London there is a la- 
dies’ club (residential) where single meals, 
a room for one night, or board and residence 
by the week or longer can be obtained. 
Resident members, however, are elected, and 
‘forward entrance fee and subscription to 
secretary on hearing of their election, and 
on day of taking up their residence in the 
club pay all fees up to following Saturday.” 

It is added that *‘ the character of the club 
is distinctly that of a private house, and 
must be considered as such.” This is cer 
tainly a recommendation; and although the 
price for rooms is high—where rents are 
lower than with us—the charge for regular 
board, about $2 25 per week, is very low. 
‘Every lady,” however, ‘‘makes her own 
bed, or else pays 1s. per week for bed-mak- 
ing”: and Re after dinner, baths, boot- 
cleaning, etc., are all charged for at moderate 
rates. ‘* Members must be gentlewomen by 
birth, and give two references.” But, on the 
whole, the club offers quite as much inde- 
pendence and comfort as the Ladies’ Dwell- 
ings 

Homes of Rest for Working Ladies are “in- 
tended for those who stand in need of rest 
and change of air, and are unable to meet 
the expenses of ordinary lodgings.” As the 
charge for board and residence is only about 
$2 50 a week, such a retreat is within the 
reach of many who would otherwise get no 
summer change. Several such places are 
advertised in London papers, but they are 
evidently on a small scale, as they receive 
less than half a dozen at once, and the time 
of stay is limited to four weeks. 

There are also in London Homes for Poor 
Ladies, which are conducted on a different 
basis from the “ Ladies’ residences.” 

ELLA RopMan CHURCH. 


THE LETTER OF A FRIEND. 
N Y friend’s letter is distinct from any 
bs other letter in the world. The enve- 
lope has a peculiar look. The postage-stamp 
is of a little better variety than the postage- 
stamps on commoner letters. The hand- 
writing—ah, I could pick it out among a 
million! The half-crossed t’s, the quirls of 
the d’s and the y’s, the oddly shaped capi- 
tals—not made with that strict attention to 
copy-book capitals which we unceasingly 
recommend to our children and never prac- 
tise oursel ves—all these attract me with their 
pleasantly familiar aspect. They call out a 
smile as | study them. I know so well what 
treasures they cover. The very air and style 
of the carelessly scrawled direction, unat- 
tractive to other eyes, display to mine the 
negligence of established habit.: That direc- 
tion in that handwriting has become such an 
old, old story! I sigh to remember how old. 
But the smile and the sigh bear the same pe- 
tition: May the story become far older yet! 

The envelope of my friend’s letter is not 
bent smoothly down, nor fastened its full 
length. But then the writer was in haste. 
The letter was finished. It was full of his 
thoughts, his wishes, his longing desires for 
my happiness and best welfare. He wanted 
it to reach itsdestination quickly. How could 
he wait to fold the flap at an exact angle, or 
press it evenly together. The direction had 
to be written, the stamp put on, and the let- 
ter carried to the postal station. And these 
postal stations, with their boxes and their 
collectors and their carriers and their other 
red-tape arrangements, are so slow! Too 
slow—too slow for the eager hands which 
prepared the letter, and covered it just 
enough to protect it from prying eyes, while 
hurrying it off by the fastest possible road— 
still far too slow—on its journey to me! 

I must cut the envelope straight across its 
top. The hasty closing of the flap tells a 
story I do not want to spoil. I will keep 
that to think over again. Ah, the sheets 
spring out of their cover as soon as released! 
Why, of course. Did not the writer put 
them there to do that? The envelope re- 
strained them only long enough to reach me. 
That is what he meant. 

‘Hurry, hurry,” he said, “and tell all the 
tale you carry. Hold it safely, deliver it 
surely, and tell it s lily.” 

I deel the tingling of the hand which 
enclosed the pages as I take them out into 
my hand. ah. yes! Why, I can read the 
letter without unfolding it. I know all there 
is in it. The thoughts reach me before the 
words. The words and their meanings are 
still to read. That pleasure lies all before 
me. It is a feast whose anticipation is so 
dear that I linger before beginning it—lin- 
ger over the sweetness of a friend's thought, 
which sent all these thoughts to me! 

How fair and smooth the sheets lie spread! 
How many there are! Yes, there was so 
much to say. His heart and thoughts were 
full. But how few! Is this all? It must be 
because a multitude of foolish every - day 
matters had to be done that there are no 
more sheets. So much unnecessary work 
comes into daily life! Its trifling things 
crowded and pressed hardly while he held 
them back to write these sheets. So much 
stood waiting. He fought to gain the time. 
See, here at the end he says: ‘I have not 
half begun!” Yes, I knew that before I 
opened the letter, It was the thought with 
which he foided it up. 

But I must begin to read his letter—my 
letter. I must begin to read at the begin- 
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ning. I hate to ao. I want to grasp 
the whole at png to do that the 
words spring out from the pages. Here they 


are: 

He thinks of me. The days seem long. It 
is so far off—the time he was here last. It 
is so far off—the time he can come again. 
How he remembers the walls from which we 
watched the sea! Llow he strolls again and 
again along the wood path we went together! 
How tall the rose-tree which I planted has 
grown! And the rose-tree holds three buds. 
One of them is for me—the first which opens. 
The next he will keep. And the third? Per- 
haps the third will wait a littl. Perha 
the sun will not shine so warmly upon it, 
nor the rain make it swell too soon. Per- 
haps some kind fate will delay its growth, 
and keep it from blooming for a while—until 
we can share it together. 

The book I last read and laid upon the 
table is beside him. His hand touches it, he 
says,as he writes. Do I recall the red bars 
across the sky when we saw the sun go 
down? Do I still see the lights low down 
along the shore the night the waves ran 
out? Dol remember? Can I ever forget? 

I will begin to read in earnest. Such 
pleasant conceits and quaint fancies lie along 
every line! He has read such and such 
books. I must read them too. If I have al- 
ready read them, I must read them again, 
that I may like the things in them which he 
likes. He has taken such and such journeys. 
He has talked to people—other people; for 
there are other people in the world. Yes, I 
suppose there are. It seems strange to think 
of that. He has attended to daily work and 
to pressing business, and to the common 
things which always distract. He has slept 
and wakened and eaten and talked with 
other people! 

Yes, but here is something of more im- 
portance. The day is still far off when he is 
coming, but he is coming some day. And 
in a little while, when he can surely set the 
day on which he is coming, then we may 
count the days which have still to pass. 
And as each one goes, we can think it brings 
the day twenty-four hours nearer—the day 
when he shall come! 

And—here he speaks again of our walks, 
and of the rose, and of our hopes, and of our 
fears, and of our dreams. And then—and 
then—some foolish outside matter stops him, 
and he says: ‘‘ Ah, there is so much more to 
say! I have said nothing! I have not half 
begun!” 

I have only read my letter once. 1 must 
read it again and again. There are thoughts 
half expressed I have yet to find. He meant 
me to have all, and though he had not time 
to put all in, he knew I would get them. 
There are words here which bear fifty mes- 
sages. There are pauses which speak to me 
a thousand words unwritten! 

And here and there are thoughts which 
are the most precious of all — thoughts 
whose light shines bright and clear above 
and beyond the light of the other thoughts. 
These are to keep—to keep for all the long 
days yet to come, to keep in my heart of 
hearts—for comfort and for hope. 

And is my letter finished when I put it 
back into its —— envelope with 
the crookedly folded flap? My letter finish- 
ed? My letter never will be finished. The 
envelope will break. The paper will become 
cre and worn with my many foldings 
and unfoldings. The sheets will grow cold 
or warm—in my hand, or in their secret 
hiding-place. The writing will grow faded 
and dull with my much pondering. The 
letter may be torn or burnt. 

But the thoughts which the paper once 
carried from the heart of my friend to my 
heart will live in the place where I shall 
keep them. Live where they can never 
become torn or faded or destroyed! Live 
where they can never die! 

Eva Lovett Carson. 


PROGRESSIVE WORK OF THE 
COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS 
ASSOCIATION. 


fP\HE College Settlements Association is 

now in its fourth year, and its short 
history is one of earnest work, with results 
more happy than could have been hoped 
for. Started as a doubtful venture, it has 
proved the need of such a factor in social 
reform by its continued growth and success. 

The Settlement theory was first put into 
practice through the influence of Mr. Bar- 
nett, in the East End of London, at Toynbee 
Hall; and there the students of Oxford and 
Cambridge found vent for the longing which 
takes possession of all humanity to help the 
destitute and unfortunate among their fel- 
low-men. 

Then followed Hull House on this side 
the Atlantic, which was established in Chi- 
cago in 1889. Though not even now a mem- 
ber of the association, it works along the 
same lines—calling itself a Social Settlement 
—and aims to interest all intelligent persons 
in its labor of co-operative reform. Miss 
Jane Addams, that fervent and practical 
philanthropist, says of Hull House: 

“The Settlement is an experimental effort 
to aid in the solution of the social and indus- 
trial problems which are engendered by the 
modern conditions of life in a great city. It 
insists that these problems are not confined 
to any portion of a city. It is an attempt to 
relieve at the same time the over-accumu- 


lation at one end of society and the destitu- 
tion at the other; but it assumes that this 
over-accumulation and destitution is most 
sorely felt in the things that pertain to social 
and educational advantage.” 

The first College Settlement proper was 
started almost simultaneously with Hull 
House, at 95 Rivington Street, New York; 
and there the College Settlements Associa- 
tion, just organized, began the practical ap- 
plication of its theories. At its inception 
the scheme did not meet with much en- 
couragement in any quarter, being regarded 
as chimerical by the upper strata of society, 
and with suspicion by the lower. But in 
course of time the feasibility of the move- 
ment began to force recognition from all 
classes, and to-day its value in adding the 
social function to democracy is universally 
acknowledged. 

One of the dominant principles of the as- 
sociation is, under no circumstances to force 
matters in the intercourse of a Settlement 
with its surrounding community, but to be 
ou the alert for needs, present and future, 
and see that they are quickly and adequate- 
ly supplied. 

To amuse and please as well as to help 
and improve their humble friends is an ob- 
ject my constantly in view by the Settle- 
ment’s head worker and residents. They 
emphasize, too, the necessity of remember- 
ing that the welfare of each is the welfare 
of all, that their lives shall hold every joy 
or care in common, and that equality is the 
key-stone of the whole endavtoking-—cqual- 
ity not only between the Settlement people 
and their neighbors, but among the latter, 
between the poorest and the most well-to- 
do, the recent immigrant and the New-York- 
er of many generations, the Jew and the 
Gentile. 

By their kindliness and judicious manage- 
ment the members of the Rivington Street 
household quickly gained the respect and 
confidence of the people among whom they 
had come to live, and especially did the 
children respond to the efforts of the young 
ladies to help, amuse, and interest them. 
They flocked to the house on every possible 
occasion, eagerly joined the classes and 
games, and, in return for the kindness 
showed them, vied with each other in de- 
vising ways and means to serve and assist 
their good friends. 

During the three years of its existence 
the New York Settlement has increased in 
aims and scope, though not so much as 
might have been looked for had a large por- 
tion of the association’s funds not been ex- 

ended in founding the Philadelphia and 
Boston Settlements. The house at No. 95 
Rivington Street proving too smail to ac- 
commodate the various enterprises, the one 
opposite—No. 96—was secured last fall to 
use as a Kindergarten and gymnasium. A 
class of fifty little children, under the in- 
struction of Miss Grace Darling, a graduate 
of Vassar College, meets there daily, except 
Saturdays, when the kitchen - garden class, 
composed of girls from six to ten years old, 
is held in the Kindergarten rooms. Both 
houses are large and airy, and have a com- 
fortable, inviting appearance out side and in, 
lent by fresh paint, bright flowers, spotless 
curtains, and a general air of sweetness and 
light. Influenced by these surroundings, 
one readily understands the pleasure and 
contentment that come into the life of a 
resident even in such a comfortiess quarter 
of the city. 

The greater part of the regular weekly 
work is in the form of clubs. A hopeful 
sign about this work is that the charge of 
these clubs has been given more and more 
into the hands of the members themselves. 
They are so many and so varied in aim that 
they meet the requirements of every house- 
hold. 

The University Settlement at 26 Delancey 
Street, the men’s organization corresponding 
to the College Settlement, though in no way 
connected with the latter, helps to strengthen 
itsinfluence and give it a firmer foothold. The 
ladies are invited to attend the regular fort- 
nightly meetings of the Social Reform Club 
at No. 26 Delancey Street, and the two Settle- 
ments unite in the work of the co-operative 
dairy recently opened in the neighborhood, 
the shareholders of which divide the profits, 
the greater part of the shares being bought 
by the ae of the vicinity. 

The Philadelphia Settlement was started 
April 1, 1892, in St. Mary's Street near Sixth, 
a neighborhood largely inhabited by negroes. 
For seven years previous work had been 
carried cn there under the auspices of flé 
St. Mary’s Street Library Association; but as 
the field of labor increased and workers were 
not forth-coming, the committee turned to the 
College Settlements Association for help. 
Arrangements were speedily concluded, and 
the new Settlement entered upon its work. 
It is conducted on a plan essentially the same 
as that of its sister Settlement, varying only 
as exigencies arise from the differences of 
environment. 

The Boston Settlement at No. 98 Tyler 
Street, on the outskirts of South Cove, was 
opened in December. It differs decidedly 
in mode of procedure from its two forerun- 
ners, owing to the character of the locality. 
The house is not used as a centre for clubs, 
but the workers co-operate with existing 
agencies, and live among their neighbors in 
friendliness and usefulnc:», but without un- 
dertaking any new enterprises on their own 
account. 











In addition to these three settlements there 
is a summer home at Katonah, among the 
Westchester hills, open from July to Sep- 
tember. 

The association does not confine its mem- 
bership to college-bred people, but admits 
any one paying an annual fee of five dol- 
lars. It now numbers seven hundred and 
sixty-five members, five hundred and forty- 
six representing twenty colleges, while two 
hundred and nineteen are non - collegiate. 
Among them are found people prominent in 
widely differing circles. Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
land, of the class of '85, Wells College, holds 
office on the Etectoral Board, or governing 
council. The faculties of all the women’s col- 
leges are represented, while delegates from 
the world of fashion swell the list. 

That the Settlement movement has struck 
the true key-note of social reform there can 
be but little doubt; time alone through slow 
stages of evolution can bring about the per- 
fect transition. ‘To quote a faithful Settle- 
ment-worker: 

**I remember when the statement seemed 
to me very radical that the salvation of East 
London was the destruction of West Lon- 
don; but I believe now that there will be no 
wretched quarters in our cities at all when 
the conscience of each man is so touched 
that he prefers to live with the poorest of 
his brethren, and not with the richest of them 
that his income will allow. It is to be hoped 
that this moving and living will at length be 
universal and need no name.” 


THE EXTERNAL UNFITNESS 
OF THINGS. 
\ THY should it not be suggested to one 
of those public benefactors who, when 

he journeys to a better world, leaves mil- 
lions for the founding of various institu- 
tions, that it would be a general boon if he 
were to endow a college for women, where 
they should pursue, not the “ higher branch- 
es” of bookish wisdom, but the art of dress- 
ing? 

i trust this query has no flippant ring, for 
I most honestly desire to stir up for this 
matter earnest considerations 

The number of charming women who 
would be a thousandfold more charming to 
look upon if they could, somehow or other, 
be aroused to a nicer perception of the exter- 
nal fitness of things, is appallingly large. 

Women are so wilful; they choose a dress | 
just as they choose a husband. They want | 
a certain frock for no better reason than | 
that it pleases them, forsooth! .The colors 
of the gar me nt catch their eye, and then the 





‘cut’ ‘*so fetching,” and the trimmings 
are ** deliciously dainty ” or “‘ ever so coquet- | 
tish!” Never a thought is given to its suit- 


woman in question. It isa | 
wise Woman who !:nows enough to be satis- 
fied with the clothes that belong to her— 
who considers herself in selecting a frock; 
the defects of person that must be concealed; 
the good points that may be heightened. 

Is it not the rolly-poly cherubic little wo- 
man who has ordered the widest and stiff- 
est band of crinoline muslin? And she it is 
who will lead the vanguard of those who 
succumb to the impending hoop-skirt. | 

And how often do we not see a woman 
who is distinctly majestic in type, whose 
physical tout ensemble calls for a degree of | 
sumptuosity in attire, who nevertheless ar-*| 
rays herself in a pretty but rather flimsy ma- | 
terial made up in what one is really forced | 
to call a ‘‘ secrimpy” style. 

This deplorable mismating of frock and 
woman is not, of course, universal. We do 
meet women whose taste in dress is simply 
irreproachable ; but, oh, the vast multitude 
of women who are beauty blind, as it were, 
or blind to the beauty of affinity / 


ableness to the 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It sveothes the child, sofiens the yume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for | 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the | 
world. ‘T'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 





A SENSATIONAL STORY 
has attracted attention lately, but as a matter of fact 
the public has also devoted time to things substantial, 
{edging by the unprecedented sales of the Gail Borden 
tagie Brand Condensed Milk. Unequalled as a food 


for infants. Svld by Grocers and Draggists.—[ Adv. } 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


WALTER BAKER & C0 
Breakfast Breakfast Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS cr DYES 


are used in its preparation. 
has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
"HM and is far more economical, 
costing less than one cent 
a cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and EASILY DIGEST ED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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Royal Baking Powder never disappoints ; 


never makes sour, soggy or husky food; 
never spoils good materials ; 


Se all these things do happen with the best of 


cooks who cling 


methods, or who use other baking powders. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


lumps of alkali in the biscuit or cake; while 


to 


If you want the best food, Royal 
Baking Powder is indispensable. 
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A Letter From 
PARIS (France). 


BEN. LEVY & CO., Boston : 
Gentlemen—T he dozen boxes 
of LABLACHE POWDER 
have been received. I should 
have responded sooner had I 
been in Paris. I beg your par- 
don for the delay. I herein 
send you check for the amount, 
$4.80, and thank you very much 
for your promptness. I can find 
no powder in Paris that can 
compare with your LA- 
BLACHE POWDER, and I 
think I have tried them all 
fairly. Thanking you again, I 
remain very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. 
Paris, France, Oct. 11, 1892. 











The famous LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER will be 
mailed to any address in the U. 
S. on receipt of §O cents. 
BEN LEVY & CO., French 
Perfumers, 34 West St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 








FRAY BENTOS 


is a town in Uruguay, South America, on 
the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that it is where the celebrated 


Lishig Company's 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from, and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1000 to 2000 a day—to make 
this famous product, which is known ’round 
the world as the standard for 


QUALITY, FLAVOR, AND PURITY. 

















W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





THE NEW YORK SCHOOL A APPLIED | 
DESIGN FOR WOM 
200 West 23d Street, — 1 ae 
affords thorough instruction in Wall Paper and Carpet Designing, 
and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 

It is the only school of the kind in the world in which the in- 
structors practical head designers, and architects from the 
leading est tab i shy ments in ‘the city 

Tuition, $50.00 a Year 


Catal oes Ss te. For further infe a om a apply to 
s ELLEN ] POND, Sec 





1893, In Every 
Va riety. 


1784. 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
FOR WOMEN 


The same as for Men. Whether 
travelling or at home, Provides 
indemnity for injuries and a 
large sum for death to husband, 
ehildren or beneficiary, Opens 
also to women a new field of 
profitable employment. Pamph- 
lets sent. Women Agents 
Wanted, 


THE INTER-STATE CASUALTY CO., 


Nos. 62 & 64 William St., N. Y. 
Capital and Asects, $225,000. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
3 17 © hure ch St., N N. - W- Boston. 


ADIES to know that 


A N T E D all parties advertising 


for “ Ladies te do Writing, Ete., at Home,” 
are merely imitating Miss FLORA A. JONES, 











| For particulars and Best Wages, address with self-addressed 





stamped envelope “ Blush of Roses,” South Bend, Ind. 





TO THE YOUNGS FACE 


Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives fresher 
charms, to the old renewed youth, Try it, 
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DELI UNMET 
ROE PRO — 


LADIES: CHILDREN 


ane $ Bress-Heform Corset-Waist. 


Gains Popular- 
ity Every Day. 

Made in Two 
Grades, of Best 

io. Material. 

Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices. 

Ask your Deal- 
er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States 


Patented, April 22, 
1889, Oct. 21, 1890, 











BONED WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


Ifthey do we will cheer- 
fully return the money 
id for them, if the 

t is not 


Satisfactory in all respects 

After Three Weeks’ Wear 

It may be returned to us and 
funded. 


CORSETS money will be re’ 


CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY 
Chicago and New York- 


BALL'S 











r 
The good results of 





_— our methods of construc- 
tion tell the story of the 

CYCLISTS excellence of Columbias. 
The well-preserved and 

LIKE honest old Columbias 


that are to be seen every- 
where are our best ad- 
vertisements, They ac- 
|| count for the exceptiona! 
popularity of our bicy- 


COLUMIBIAS 
f cles, 
1 renee od 
Boston, Ch 


° 
POPE [IFG. CO., New York, 














1CKs SECKER'’S FACE POWDER 


Wreast 
sts. ins a ps. 
. RICKSECKER, Perfumer 
58 Maiden Lane, New York. 











dentifrice 





completely remedied by it. 


lends an a added charm & to their P pretty mouths. 





or LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


Don't lose sight 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 
Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 


The gums are made healthy by its 








In Popular Weaves ! 


In Popular Designs! 


At Popular Prices! 


THE PRIESTLEY BLACK DRESS FABRICS 


Are to be obtained at all the principal Dry Goods Stores throughout the United States. The Manufacturers 
Guarantee them to give perfect satisfaction, and authorize the merchant from whom you purchase to endorse 


this guarantee. 


IMPORTANT.—All the Priestley dress goods are stamped, every 5 yards, on the under side 


of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 
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LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 


or GCandés rmilk & 
So, 5 EstTarcisugn 1849 2” 
~..3?. CANDES, 16, BS 











Penneytvania, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut Street. 
MISS BOYER’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND MUSIC SCHOOL, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 


MR.J.B.SMALL 





is prepared to 
furnish to those 


desiring them, cut oP «eed patterns of any designs pu's- 
-_ J Har, a. Send for price-list to 
J. B. SMA L, 491 Bread St., Newark, N. J, 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 








HARPER'S WEEKLY...... adaas ‘ ov 
HARPER'S BAZAR. os vue exe ° 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PROPLE... S 200 

Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive xnbecrip= 
tions. went direct to the publinhera should 
be by Post-ofice Money or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


A GREAT HELP. 


Thad “done ” the World's Fair ; gone over the grounds and throngh the 
buildings for a and my baal was awhirl. On the last day of my 
stay in Chicago, as I reached my rooms, tired and weary,a card was 
bronght up to me. I did not ize the name, but nevertheless I 
went down to the 5 comely young woman awaited me. 
. ~ have seen the fair,” she said, abruptly. “ What do you think of 


“ Magnificent,” I returned. “ oy of great. The most wonderfal thing 


i nable. Artistic to the last degree,” I continued, warming to the 
su “Superb I” 
“Ts that all have to say?” queried the visitor. 

“No,"I somewhat , * but words fail me.” 

“Sol was the answer. “That's why I called. lama book 

mt and have here a complete Thesaurwa, price $1 50. Yon can get a 

full knowledge of adjectives by a little study on the way home, and will 
then be able to give vent to your feelings in words. Will you take ove f” 
And I squandered $1 50. 


_>—_— 


“Well, Mollie,” said her papa, who is a militia colonel, “did yon see 
me marching up Broadway to-day ?” 

“ Yeth,” sald Mollie, “and I was real mad, papa. 
let you have a drum to play on like those others had.” 


————=—_— 


“ Why did Einstein spank his son so hard after breakfast?” 
“The boy had no | ae for breakfast.” 

“ Well, what of that?” 

“ Einstein had to pay $1 50 for the breakfast.” 


> 


“ Poor Jackson suffers like time from insomnia.” 
o Humph ! He needn’t; be has his remedy at his tongue’s end.” 
“ How's that?” 


“If he'd talk to himself the way he does to me he'd go to sleep ina 
minute.” 


They might have 


LOST IN THE TIME OF NEED. 


I mean yoru 


—_—_>_—_ 


“ Goon-moantne, Tom. OAME A OROPPER YESTERDAY.” 


“T don't think it was fair,” said Bobbie, after his big brother had lost 
the running race. “Jack was abead almost al! the time, but they gave 
the prize to a man that was abead only a second just at the end.” 


I was 6 HOPRR Yor 


NEEDED 


WOULD GFT THe BRUSH.” 


any I weven A BRUSH MORE THAN wWuen I GOT ON MY FRET AGaIN.” 


SOME SUMMER PROBLEMS 


know a lot of things Ill never under- 
a handred I have scanned. 
that vexed the 


ems mve 


itlal points are purely of to- 


to know why flannel-tron- 
lea turned, nor turn them 


perchance, the way that 


el that they may have to 


it lovely maida, who never sneer at 
all, 
When they do 


Affect 


happen to attend I 
etten, deapite the fact 


a tourney or a 
their eyes are 


yall, 
su- 

perfine 
And, look: 


enobe o lent ne? 


rough them, seem transformed to 


Again, ld know why in July, and all through 


guet too, 


An- 


1 maidens can do things that no one 


ved from July until 


mn the winter seem to kn 


w each other not at 


And why do folks in search of rest go from a rest- 
f ome, 


And | band of gypsies round about the conntry 


hings so mach that if you'll 


we meet with my most fascina- 


THE SHORT AND THE 


WILLING TO PROVE IT. 


The coach was being driven up a steep mountain 
road, and to one side the cliff ran straight down fora 
hundred feet. A youth seated on the back seat next 
to a loquacious darieel of uncertain age was in a state 
of misery. The one being he loved most in ali the 
world was in the front with his hated rival, and no- 
thing conld dispel his gloom. 

“Oh, Mr. Foster,” tittered the young woman next 
to him, breaking in npon his meditations, “ suppose 
the coach should upset, or I shonld fall out—would 
you try to save me 7?” 

“ Why, of course,” 
eure. 

* Would you really ?” she asked 


was the reply—‘ certainly—to be 
“ Now tell me ex- 


eh—" began the young man, intent upon 
other things. “ Why, a 

“Oh, Mr. Foster,” sighed the fair one, “ you don't 
know really what you'd do.” 

* Weil,” he answered, thoroughly aronsed, “if you 
doubt me, why, I'll show you just what.” 

“How can you show me?” she whispered 
you truly give me some proof ?” 

* Yea,” he returned. ‘ All you have to do is to pro- 


to tn ont—and I'll prove the rest to every- 
body's satisfaction.” 


“Can 


ceed uble 


LONG OF IT 


THE DOWNSTAIRS GIRL AND THE UPSTAIRG armL 


RBOCONOMY 


“Tienry,” she sald, slowly, a# one who has long 
thought over the subject and wished to make it im- 
“you emoke a great deal 
* not being able to deny the fact, merely smiled 


premal ve 


hms 
Fil cigars a day,” she ead, shaking her head. 
he w ewered ; “only seven.” 


seven,” she repeated, “at 


twenty cents 
No,” he again replied; “ they are ten cents each.” 
That le seventy cents a day,” she marmured, taking 
ta pencil and paper,“ and--and $255 50 a year, at 
nts each.” 

: ut figure well,” he retorted 

“Ob, Henry,” was the whispered anawer, ‘it is only 
for your sake I've been thinking, and—and, you 
know. —' 

Her eyes dimmed and she could not speak, but her 
Rancé caught her hand 

“* Margie, “TI will explain—I will—" 

She shook her head dolefully, causing the tears to 
fall upon the roses in ber lap like the summer dew 

“I will explain,” he continued. “They are ten-cent 
cigars, but, beloved, by amoking seven a day I get a 
discount from the dealer, and they coset me only eight 
cents each, so I save $51 10 a year by that method.” 

She looked at him a moment, and then laid her head 
on his shonider, “ Henry,” she whispered, “ you are 
economical after all.” 


* he erled 


—— 

Tommy had taken his first surf bath, and, to tell the 
truth, was not very much pleased with it 
“ Why didn’t you like it, Tommy ?” asked his mo- 
ther 

*1 got some of the water in my mouth.” 

“ What did it taste like 7” 

“Weill,” said Tommy, “I gness it tasted like a 
melted sait-cellar.” 


WHEN CAUTION: IS' NECESSARY. 


Charles Frederick Dillingham had a check which he 
wished to exchange for its face value in legal tender. 
He tri >»ped wayly with the precious paper to the Un- 
timited Trost and pa Company's bank. Mr. Dil- 
Hingham had never dealt with this Bank, but he was 
sure he knew the cashier well enongh to get the money 
without the slightest trouble, as he had enjoyed a very 
agreeable interview with him less than forty-eight 
hours before. So he walked ap to the window, said 
* good-morning ” pleasantly to the owstier of the head 
which re at, the opening, and handed in his 
cheek with the utmost confidence. “ I'd like cash for 
that, Mr. Munn,” he said. “Let me have it in fives, 
please.” 

Mr. Munn took the paper, read it carefully, saw that 
the endorsement on the back corresponded to the 
name of the payee on the front, examined it upside 
down and right side up, serntinized the edges, and held 
it up to the light to see the water-mark, Then he 
handed it back with the observation, “ You'll have to 
be identified, sir.” 

“ What?” gasped the check-holder. “You know 
me, Mr. Munn! Why, I'm the man your daughter. is 
engaged to, and it was only the night before last that 
I had @ little talk with you, and—and—secured your 
consent to our marriage. 

“ Yes. 1 know,” assented the cashier. “ Thats all 
right, my dear sir; but when it comes to letting go of 
large round dollars, that's another thing entirely. 

tLt1aM Heway Srvirer. 


—>———_ 


“These surface-railroad people don't care for any- 
hody’s rights, and nobody ever interferes. They have 
nll.” 
“They have to have a pull or the cars wouldn't 
move. They're mostly cable-cars now.” 


DOG-DAYS SHO’ 


PROOF. 
“Are the Parvennes as fond of display as people 


y? 
** Yea, indeed. Why, they serve goldfish at lunch 
instead of sardines.”’ 


—_——_>—_— 


“ What do yon like about Saratoga, Jariey 7” 

“ Well, in the firs. place there is plenty to do there, 
and loads of time to do it in.” 

“ What is there to do?” 

“ Well, sitting on a hotel piazza,for instance. Why, 
Baggs, the piazzas there are so large it would take you 
three days to sit adequately on any one of them.” 


"NOUGH. 


A PROBLEM. 


Frank would tip his chair while in the kindergarten, 
end. one day he tipped it too far and fell over. 
The teacher, thinking she would impress a lesson upon 
him then and there, told of a gentleman who was 
tipping bis chair in his office and fell over his desk 
and cut bis head badiy—ench a bad cut that the doc- 
tor had to sew it up. Frank listened — lutently 
and seemed very much interested. After thinking a 
moment, he said, 

“I don’t see how the doctor ent his head on the 


machine.” . 


THE LAZY MAN'S WISH. 


I wish I owned a mountain brook, 
One richly stocked with trout 

Who'd rush with joy to seize my hook 
And let me pull them oat; 


And all so anxious for to pleare 
That, ranged in «quads of twelves, 
They'd keep a gridiron ‘neath the trees 
Aud thereon cook themreives, 


CON FIDENCES. 


“Tr 8 NOT ENOTON THAT HE SHOULD Want ATE. Tix MUST WANT FAR MORE THAN THAT, AND 


WANT (Tf IMPRTUOUSLY AND WITH A PURPOSE TO GET IT. 


AIMLESS MAN,” 
“So? 


If WOULD NOT BE RNOUGH FOR ME FITHER THAT HE SHOULD WANT ATR. 


I WOULD NEVER FNPURE TO MARRY AN 


It Wouur ne ne 


ORSSARY ALSO Tuat I SHOULD Want AIM veuy woon. Anv I rutnx I sxounpy requime Too THAT 
GOME OTHER GIRL SHOULD WANT HIM AWFULLY AT THR GAME Time, OnE COULD NOT MARRY A MAN 


WHO WOULD BE NO 1088 TO ANY one.” 














THE MARCHING MORROWS. 
BY BLISS CARMAN. 
Ww gird thee well for courage, 
night of twenty year, 
Against the marching morrows 
That fill the world with fear! 


The flowers fade before them; 
The summer leaves the hill: 

Their ‘trumpets range the morning, 
And those who hear grow still. 


Like pillagers of harvest, 
Their fame is far abroad, 
As gray remorseless troopers 
That plunder arid maraud. 


The dust is on their corselets; 
Their marching fills the world; 

With conquest after conquest 
Their banners are unfurled. 


They overthrow the battles 
Of every lord of war— 

From world-dominioned cities 
Wipe out the names they bore. 


Sohrab, Rameses, Roland, 
Ramoth, Napoleon, Tyre, 

And the Romeward Huns of Attila— 
Alas for their desire! 


By April and by autumn 
They perish in their pride, 
And still they close and gather 

Out of the mountain-side. 


The tanned and tameless children 
Of the wild elder earth, 

With stature of the northlights, 
They have the stars for girth. 


There’s not a hand to stay them, 
Of all the hearts that brave; 
No captain to undo them 
No cunning to off-stave. 


Yet fear thou not! If haply 
Thou be the kingly one, 

They'll set thee in their vanguard 
To lead them round the sun! 


PEACHES—HOW T0 SERVE 
THEM. 
EACHES, by many esteemed the most 
delicious fruit that grows, are now in 
the market, and while some consider that to 
cook them in any way is “ to paint the lily,” 


others are glad to have new receipts for serv- | : A 
" . . ly with 4 heaped table-spoonfuls of fine flour; 


ing them. A very dainty dessert is peach 
cream, which is prepared as follows: 


Whip 1 pint of cream to a stiff froth, | 
Pare a dozen and a | “he 


half fine peaches, and boil them with half a | 


laying it on a sieve 


pound of sugar. When they reach the con- 


dition of marmalade press them through a | 


colander. Take half a box of gelatine which 
has been soaked an hour in half a cupful of 
water in a warm place near the stove, and 
add a tumblerful of good cream. Stir it 
thoroughly to make it smooth, and when it 
is about to harden, add the whipped cream, 
stirring lightly in till it is well mixed, then 
put it into a mould, and set on the ice or in 
some cool place. A pretty garnish is to ar 
range halves or quarters of fresh peaches 
around it 

Peach Short-cake.—To 1 quart of flour add 
2 table-spoonfuls of butter, 1 teaspoonful of 
salt, 1 of soda, and 2 of cream of tartar. Mix, 
and add half a pint of milk to make a soft 
dough. Or sour milk can be used, omitting 
the cream of tartar. Roll this dough thin; 
bake in jelly-cake tins. When done, 


the cakes and butter both sides. Have juicy 


peaches cut in rather thin slices and sugared | 


before preparing the dough, in order to gath- 
er plenty of juice. Arrange them on the up 
per and lower layer, putting one layer on top 
of the other. 
minutes 
Frozen Peaches,—Pare, stone, 
slices nice freestone peaches. Add sugu: 
as in serving for dessert, only use twice as 
much; some of the sweetness seems to evap 
orale in the freezing process. Put into an 


ice-cream freezer and proceed as in freezing | 


water-ices 

Peach Float.—Dissolve a box of gelatine 
in a teacup of cold water; then boil 3 pints 
of milk with two-thirds of a cup of sug 
ar. Take enough of the hot milk to dis 
solve the gelatine thoroughly; then Jet all 
boil together for ten minutes. Have ready a 


dozen large.or a dozen and a half medium- | 
When the | 


sized peaches pared and sliced. 
mixture is nearly cool, but not stiff, stir them 
in and set on the ice. Serve with cream. 
Peach Jam.—This receipt has been in use 
in a New England family for two genera 
tions, and never fails to be a success. Pare, 
stone, and cut into thin slices half a peck of 


freestone peaches, and to each pound of | 
fruit add three-quarters of a pound of sugar. 


Put them into a preserving-kettle and let 
them cook until clear, which will probably 
require an hour. 
the peach stones, remove the kernels, blanch 
them in boiling water, cut them into thin 
slices, and add to the peaches. This should 
be done as soon as the fruit is set on the fire, 
so that the kernels can cook with it. When 
done, put into glass jars. For use in small 
families the pint size is better than the 
uart, 


bs Preserved Peaches.—Pare and halve nice 
ripe ~~ then make a syrup as follows: 
Add to 2 pints of sugar 1 pint of cold wa- 
ter, and when the sugar is dissolved set it 
Over a moderate fire. Beat half the white 





| Lara 


open | 


Set the cake in the oven a few 


and cut into | 


Then crack one-third of | 
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of an egg and add to the sugar before it 
grows warm. Watch carefully, and when 
it is just ready to run over take it off the 
fire, and pour in a table-spoonful of cold 
water. After the ebullition ceases put it on 
the fire again. Repeat this three times, and 
after the third table-spoonful of water is 
poured in let it settle. Remove the scum, 
and strain the syrup — a ery It 
will be as clear as crysta is rule can, 
of course, be used in making syrup for any 
fruit. Now add the peaches to the syrup in 
the proportion of three-quarters of a pound 
of fruit to a pound of sugar and boil till soft, 
which will probably require three-quarters 
of an hour. 

Spiced Peaches.—These are also called 
‘“‘ sweet-pickle” peaches. Allow for every 
pee of peaches—which are betier if a 
ittle hard—three-quarters of a pound of 
brown sugar, 1 table-spoonful of whole 
cloves, one-half table-spoonful of mace, and 
half a pint of water. Stick 3 or 4 whole 
cloves into each peach, then make the sugar 
into syrup, add the spice, putin the peaches, 
and cook until soft. Remove the peaches, 
add a pint of vinegar, let the syrup cook ten 
or fifteen minutes longer, and pour over the 
peaches. Some persons prefer to have them 
less sweet, and use only half a pound of 
sugar, which, with the vinegar, is sufficient 
to keep them. Southern housekeepers al- 
ways recommend the clingstone peach for 
sweet pickles, as they keep their shape better 
than the freestones. 

Brandy Peaches.—One peck of peaches, 5 
pounds of sugar, 1 quart of brandy. Put 
the peaches into boiling water; let them re- 
main three or four minutes; then take them 
out and throw into cold water. Wipe th 
peaches with a coarse towel; rub them 
smooth; then put them into another vessel 
of cold water. Make a syrup of the sugar ac- 
cording to receipt given for preserved peach- 
es; put the peaches into it, and boil until a 
straw can be run through. Take them out, 


| add the brandy to the syrup, and boil for 
| half an hour 


Remove from the fire, 
the peaches into glass jars, and pour the 
syrup hot over them. They will be ready 
for use in three months. 

Mary J. Sarrorp. 


CHOICE RECEIPTS. 


French Puffs.—Take a pint of new milk; 
boil half, and mix the other half very smooth- 


then add it to the boiling milk, and boil it 
until it is a stiff paste. When cold, take 
yolks of 5 eggs, the whites of 2, a table- 
spoonful of pulverized sugar, and beat the 
whole into a light batter in a marble mor- 
tar; then drop it from a spoon into boiling 
lard, fry a light brown, and serve it up with 
sifted sugar over each. A small piece of 
any candied fruit may be dropped into each 
spoonful of the batter. 

Cream Pancakes.—Mix the yolks of 2 well- 
beaten eggs with a pint of cream, 2 ounces of 
pulverized sugar, a little nutmeg, cinnamon, 
and mace. Rub the pan with butter, and fry 
the pancakes thin. 

Fine Pancakes fried without Butter or 
-Beat 6 fresh eggs extremely well; 
mix, when strained, with a pint of cream, 4 
ounces of sugar, a glass of wine, half a nut- 


meg grated, the rasped rind of 1 lemon, and | 
| as much flour as will make it almost as thick 
but not quite. | 
| Heat the frying-pan tolerably hot ; 


as ordinary pancake batter, 
Ww ipe it 
with a clean cloth; then pour in the batter to 
make thin pancakes. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


Good Soup, W ell Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 


9, 


Extract > BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 


You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
“pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 





or 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as muchas someothers. That istrue. He 
may say they are just as good. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


rennan.20 


Gus, A. A. Macsetu Co. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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After the Honeymoon. 


Their honeymoon was over, 
The timothy and clover 
In all the summer fields was 
turning brown. 
"Twas morning, she sat sighing ; 
Bedewed with dismal crying 
She puckered up her fore- 
head in a frown. 
7 Floors sadly needed scrubbing, 


toppled down. 
When lo! a great magician transformed this sad condition, 
For Gold Dust Washing Powder’s wide renown 
Induced this bride to buy it—as soon as she could try it 
} No happier home existed in the town. 


GoldDust Washing Powder 


Cleans everything. Pleases everybody. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


, St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Montreal. 


——o 


Sold everywhere. 
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All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO., 81 & 83 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Sunburn, Dandruff, CHAFING, PRICKLY HEAT, 
Odors from Perspiration, 
Speedily Relieved by 


Packer's Tar Soap 


An invaluable companion in the woods.” — Dr. Rowe, Am. Field, Chicago. 


“It has a wonderfully soothing and healing influence, and 
its use is really delightful.”—Jowrnal of Health, N. Y. 














AUGUST 25. 


READY 
A NEW NOVEL 
By the Author of ‘* Ben-Hur ’’ 





The Prince of India 


OR 


Why Constantinople Fell 


BY 


General LEW. WALLACE 


with the 
1050. 


two volumes, uniform in 
edition of “ Ben-Hur.” pp. 
$2 50. Half Leather, $4 00; 
$5 00; Three-Quarter Calf, 


Crushed Levant, $8 oo. 


In style one-volume 
16mo, Cloth, 
Three-Quarter Leather, 


$6 00; 


Xii., 
Three- Quarter 


There would appear to be a particular fitness in this time for the 
appearance of General Wallace's dramatic and highly picturesque 
historical novel “ The Prince of India.” Its latent religious signifi 
cance is hardly less than the force of its superb dramatic pictures. Its 
vivid human interests are not confined to the epoch in which its most 
stirring action occurs—the fifteenth century and the ruin of the East- 
ern Empire before the aggressive Mahometan. Political intrigue and 
romantic passion, schism and conspiracy, military life in camp and 
in citadel, earnest debate upon creeds and state policies, royal loves 
and fervid ambitions—all have their place in the book. An uninter- 
rupted element of mystery, too, attaches to the grave and potent 
central figure of the novel—the Prince of India himself, the pivot of 
the novel's rapid movement, and a type worthy of portraiture by the 
brush of Rembrandt. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ce” The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
by the publishers to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, "pleasant, 


and adapted te both young and old of ‘either sex 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 











THE BICYCLE FOR WOMEN. 


4 y= thinking women of to-day who wish to enjoy the 

best there is in life, mentally, morally, and physically, 
are agreed that too little attention has been paid to out-door 
exercise and all the benefits and pleasures attending it, and 
that the charm of physical health, good looks, and pleasant 
temper depends largely on a proper amount of exercise in 
the open air 

Physicians and writers on hygiene have rung the changes 
on this theme, and on the fact that the girls of the present 
generation are a great improvement on the past, until exer- 
cise that was formerly condemned and positively forbidden 
for girls has now become a factor in their every-day life. 
Mothers search and pay liberally for some means of exercise 
that is pleasant and that will not become irksome when the 
novelty has worn off 

Much i» done to make agreeable for the young people 
what otherwise would be but a dismal grind. It is a question 
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FRONT VIEW OF BICYCLE COSTUME 


] a 
how much good mere exercise alone will do if 
it is not robbed of its work aspect, or made de- 
sirable by the introduction of music or the emula 
tion of class work 

Many of the pastimes and exercises need num 
bers of participants. Some make it necessary to 
be convenient to the water. Others develop some 
parts of the body, to the neglect of other parts. 
Some exercises are too violent for any but the most 
robust. Many, alas! are too expensive for persons 
of moderate means to think of. Buta woman may 
ride her wheel alone or incompany. She may live 
in city or country, on the coast or in the interior 
She may have a wheel low geared if she is feeble 
and delicate, or, if robust and active, her wheel can 
be adjusted to her well-trained muscles, and on 
good roads she need not envy the swallow's flight 
She may ride in this climate eight to ten months in 
the year. She may ride one mile or fifty, measur 
ing the distance by strength and inclination. All 
parts of the body get their share of exercise, and 
the sense of exhilaration that comes ‘from a free 
run or a down-hill coast cannot be expressed in 
words or transferred on paper. How many of us 
have felt, after a pleasurable run, that money could 
not buy that golden bit of experience! , 

In the early days of cycling wheels were made 
too heavy for women, and many to-day have an 
idea that it is too hard work, not realizing that our 
wheel manufacturers, secing how handicapped 
were the women on the heavy wheels, and the in- 
consistency of making a light wheel for a man 
snd a heavier one for a woman spared neither 
pains nor expense to put upon the market a light 
running machine especially adapted to our needs, 
and we no longer want for a wheel suitable to our 
strength and sex. Many women, who otherwise 
would have been eager and willing to try this 
mode of exercise, have been deterred from so do- 
ing by the ungainly appearance and unsuitable 
dress of some riders 

Others have ridden, and through inattention and 
carelessness in dress have been hurt, and have 
either become lukewarm in the support of the 
wheel, or its positive enemies, The item of dress, 
80 interesting to the sex in every-day life, is of vital 
importance to the novice in wheeling, as safety 
and comfort depend largely on a suitable costume 
One should be clothed as lightly as possible. 
Union underwear should be worn next the skin. 
Corsets should not be worn; an equipoise waist 
from which the bones have been removed is a good 
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PROPERLY MOUNTED 


substitute. Either equestrian tights or a di- 
vided skirt should be worn in lieu of petti- 
coats. These, with the stockings, should be 
black in color. Low broad-toed shoes ap- 
proximating the natural contour of the hu- 
man foot should be worn in place of the 
abominations called fashionable shoes, which 
are far nearer the conformity of a flat-iron 
than afoot. The hat close fitting and uneb- 
trusive; a light-weight felt ‘‘ tourist” mateh- 
ing in color the dress will be found comfort- 
able and serviceable. Gauntlet gloves are in 
good taste, either kid, or lisle if the former 
are found to be too warm. The costume il 
lustrated on this page is not so far removed 
from the conventional walking suit as to be 
at all conspicuous when the wearer dismounts 
from her wheel, There are many little 





HOW NOT TO RIDE. 
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points, however, contained in the skirt which do not sseee 
to the casual eye. Theseare the result of a careful study of 
what is necessary for the comfort and attractive appearance 
of the wheelwoman. 

A good quality of broadcloth or serge makes a very nice 
dress, but will not stand exposure to rain and dust. "Where 
is a material, however, called cravenette, an English cloth, 
imported for making rain cloaks, which the writer has 
found extremely serviceable for a wheel costume. The cloth 
has the appearance of fine serge, minus the wiry quality. It 
has been submitted to.a process rendering it water and dust 
proor. its beautiful quality and finish make it a very supe- 
rior material for the cyclestrienne habit. It is to be found 
in all the dark shades. The skirt should be lined with heavy 
satin or a nice quality of farmer’s satin to allow of smooth- 
ness in the movement of the knees, and to counteract an 
ae ate ” tendencies. The seams of the lining are all 
turned inward and downward to avoid catching in the ped- 
als. A facing of canvas about five inches wide should be 


BACK VIEW OF BICYCLE COSTUME 


put between the lining and outside, and on this 
facing is sewn a double tape, in which are insert 
ed flattened shot at regular intervals, where they 
are fastened with stitches. This device weights 
the skirt evenly all around, excepting in the back, 
and obviates any tendency to sag and knock 
against the wheel, as is the case with old-fashion 
ed weights. The shape of the skirt is a modified 
“ bell,” fuller around the hips and scantier around 
the bottom than the walking skirt of that style, 
the width at the bottom to be varied according to 
the height of the wearer. For the average woman 
three yards is sufficient 

A tailor-made pocket in the front a little to the 
right side is a wonderful convenience, the right 
thing in the right place. A habit basque is be- 
coming to most figures, and the neat collar, chem- 
isette, and tie, give a very natty finish to the cos- 
tume. For summer riding a silk or cambric waist 
may be substituted. A loosely woven jersey called 
a “sweater” is worn by some, and is very suitable 
and attractive for young girls, who look very chic 
in one of these garments woven in white, with a 
“Tam” of the same color. The delicate frou- 
frou of feminine fashion must be rigidly tabooed 
on the wheel, but the severity of the habit can be 
made most pleasing by attention to detail. This 
applies to all, both old and young. Untidiness 
cannot be excused even in youth. There is a cer- 
tain standard of daintiness to be maintained in 
dressing, and a dignity in riding the wheel, which 
no woman who rides can afford to fall below in 
order to be attractive and to commend wheeling 
to other women. Many Sarcent Hopkins. 


TOO MUCH. 


FIERCE zeal for work, simply as work, 
LA sometimes takes possession of a man, He 
does not ask what the work is or what he expects 
to gain by it. ‘‘More! More!” he cries; and, in 
answer to his demand, nature piles more work on 
him, until the poor wretch sinks, and does not 
stop to consider what a fool he is until he is over- 
powered. 

It is good to work, but a consciousness, and 
sometimes an assertion of our own individuality, 
over and beyond what we do, is a necessity. We 
must be greater than the work, or we cannot see 
it comprehensively or do it completely. We grow 
bigger through work, undoubtedly, but we were 
meant to conquer it, and not to let it crush ws. 
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DEMI-SEASON COSTUME. 


WORTH COSTUME FOR THE RACES. 
See illustration on front page. 


by a unique dress is of black damask with a design of 

large shaded balls. The cape, pointed in the newest 
fashion, is trimmed with applique white guipure lace in fig 
ures and asa border. A very simple corsage gathered to a 
belt is almost Concealed by the cape. Short bouffant sleeves 
have a flot of black lace in the middle and at the elbow. 
These sleeves are covered by black net embroidered with 
palms. The skirt has four long fans of silk, accordion 
pleated and covered with embroidered net, inserted on the 
sides, each trimmed at top with a small outspread fan of 
the same. A puffed silk trimming surrounds the foot. 
The large Virot capeline of Leghorn braid is called the Du- 
chesse d’Orléans. Large loops of black taffeta hold black and 
white Amazon plumes that droop over the front and cover 
the brim. A single Rose de France is under the brim next 
the hair. Narrow strings of cream-white satin ribbon are 
tied under the chin. The parasol, also from the Maison 
Virot, is of black mousseline de soie in full puffs and 
ruffles. 


PARIS COSTUMES. 


TASTEFUL gown for the coming intermediate season 
A is of soft wool in a pretty shade of heliotrope, trimmed 
with open-patterned galloon of many colors, rose, silver, 
and water green prevailing. The corsage, with lapped 
front, has large revers of brocaded satin. It is held at the 
waist by a belt, which is terminated in the back by two lit- 
tle basques. Sleeves large at the top and close at the 
wrist have cuffs of brocade. The skirt has two bands of 
brocade like insertions edged with a beaded galloon of green, 
silver, etc. The hat, of mordoré straw, is trimmed with a 
panache of heliotrope plumes repeating the color of the 
dress. It is from the Maison Nouvelle, Rue de la Paix. 
A graceful walking dress, from the Maison Perin Grados, 
has a skirt of ruby striped wool and a full corsage of shot 
surah changing in the hues of the pigeon’s throat. The skirt 
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of bias — is trimmed with flounces 
having stripes running in the contrar 
direction, and each flounce is aoe i 
ed and edged narrowly with red net. 
The corsage of shot silk has its fulness 
drawn down in girdle fashion and ter- 
minated by a large buckle of old-silver. 
A double ruffle of red gauze surrounds 
the neck and tapers down the front in 
most becoming fashion. The sleeves 
have two large puffs of the striped 
wool, and are close below the elbow. 
Epaulettes of the gauze droop over the 
puffs, and pleatings of the same fall on 
the wrist. 

The straw hat, from the Maison Nou- 
velle, Rue de la Paix, is trimmed with 
lace, a panache of feathers, and an 
aigrette. 


IS IT SO? 


- I SEE what ought to be done in this 
case,” she said, “‘ but I don’t pro 
pose to do it.” 

‘* Why not?” asked her hearer 

**Oh, a thousand reasons.” 

“‘ Suppose you name one.” 

*‘It would be an immense amount 
of trouble ; that is, it would take a deal 
of moral courage to undertake it.” 

‘**That’s a confession that you are a 
moral coward.” 

‘People would misconstrue my mo 
tive, and they would find fault, aud 
give me no thanks when I had fin 
ished.” 

“Isn't that another confession that 


PROMENADE COSTUME. 


you are conceited enough to require 
special credit for doing your duty ?”’ 

‘“‘Upon my word,” she retorted, 
laughing, ‘‘ it is fortunate that I know 
you so well that you cannot offend me. 

am not conceited enough to be easily 
huffed, at least.” 

‘‘ But,” persisted the other, ‘I am in 
earnest about this thing. 1 think when 
& man sees a thing right to be done 
and knows how to do it the ‘sign’s on 
it,’ as the Irish say, that he is the one 
intended to do the work. More: I 
believe if he goes to work in this spirit, 
the way of doing it becomes clear, and 
he gains the power to accomplish what 
he was intended to do.” 

‘That may be a very beautiful the- 
ory,” she said, ‘‘but practically it 
would not work. How about having 
your motive misunderstood ?” 

“If you know your motive is right, 
other people’s unbelief cannot affect 
you.” 

**How about the criticism in place 
of thanks you get afterward?” 

“You may get that, certainly, but 
you must be strong enough to stand it.” 

‘* How about the power to do?” 

“The power will grow out of the 
strength.” 

Then she smiled. ‘‘ How about the 
moral courage to begin?” 

‘*My dear woman,” said the one who 
saw straight, ‘‘ don’t tell me you haven’t 
got the moral courage to begin. Idon’t 
believe it. Begin to-day.” 

**T think I will,” she laughed 





THE INCOMPLETE TOILET. 


ONCE heard a woman say that she would 
| as soon think of leaving her room in the 
morning before putting on her dress as be 
fore putting on her face/ When one stops 
to reflect on the dejected, acrid, or glum 
countenances that confront one at breakfast 
tables, does it not seem a thousand pities 
that more women are not alive to the posi 
tive indecency of appearing at the break 
fast board in what may be called facial 
dishabille? Unfortunately, there is a good 
deal of truth in the oft-made assertion that 
few peopl feel very pleasant until after the 
breaking of the night's fast, but is that any 
reason why one should look very unpleasant, 
and make the opening of the day a depress 
ing ordeal for every one? 

Hardly a young girl but considers her 
morning toilet complete when she has done 
with tub and dumbbells, ‘‘ fixed” her hair, 
and put on her dress; yet she should never 
venture beyond the threshold of her bedroom 
until she has coaxed a smooth and smiling 
reflection into her looking-glass. Some one 
may object, “If 1 force myself to smile, my 
smile will be a mere grimace!” But I am no 
advocate of forced smiles. I expressly urge 
that we ‘‘ coax” or wheedle into our faces 
the pleasant smiling expression 

To do this, 
may possess us, we must first, to use a Del 
sartean term,‘ devitalize” the face; that is, 
cast out the uulovely expression ln posses 
sioa by encouraging a sensation of drovp 
throughout the features, so that cheeks, lips, 
chin, and lids may sag heavily, while the 
mind is, as far as possible a blank. After 
** sozzling 


mental picture, and then allow a little smile, 


rippling over the face from opening eyes | 


and parting lips, to gradually bring the fea- 
tures into place and expression 
afflicted with obstinate facial dejection or 
asperity, 
several times. I have known it to work in 
most unpromising cases 

If our religion will not make our faces 
cheering to look upon, then, alas! we must 
resort to art and whatever makeshift will 
serve 

Nothing so cffectually lifts the muscles of 
the face and breaks up the gloom that too 
often prevails arwng pretty features as a 
round of heart’ smiles ; 
in the right way and spirit, the smile that at 
first seems a trifle mechanical will surely be- 
come ir time spontaneous and bright with 
re al ¢ ~od fer ling. 

F or that matter, not alone in the unsociable 
aorning hours, but at all times, women give 
quite too little thought to the lines that are 
imperceptibly moulding their faces for good 
or evil—beauty or ugliness 

We have all seen a radiant smile metamor- 
phose the ugliest face into something akin to 
beauty, but, strangely enough, the lesson is 
lost upon most of us: few of us, indeed, 
seek to cultivate the heart smile ourselves 
We meet plenty of women who can clap on 
an artificial simper at a moment's notice if 
the occasion strikes them as sufficiently ur 
gent in its demands for amiability, and still 
others who wear habitually that much-as 
sumed look of well-bred blankness Spas 
modic surface smiles, however, are poor sub 
stitutes for a genuine ‘“ sweet smile,” and 
haughty inscrutability of expression will not 
pass for serenity and real “ repose.” 

It is a lamentable fact that attractive col 
oring and a satiny texture of skin mean in 


finitely more to the ordinary run ot women | 
than do the stories their faces are weaving | 


from ‘‘ moods and tenses” and thought hab 


its 


And how short-sighted this pocieenes is! | 


These poor women completely forget that, as 


the years go by, the facial architecture alone | 


will remain intact—that the tints must some 
what fade. The face is a fair temple, of 
whit’. we are the builders. I think Emerson 
sali this in a prettier and better phrase 
Marianna F. McCann 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


An agreeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC. Formula 
on every package. Sold by Druggists on a guarantee of 
gent by mail. asc., goc., and $1.00 

An Elegant TOOTH POWDER, asc. 
stamp for free Samples 


C. Wells & Co., Le Rey, N. Y 


Send 2 


Ooughs, Creup, Sore 


Cares OConsum: 
Threat, Sold by al! ‘gists on a Guarantee. 


regardless of the mood that | 


in this state of relaxation for a | 
few minutes, let us summon up a pleasing | 


If one is | 


this operation should be repeated | 


and if we goto work | 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, the 


PISOS 


CONSUMPTION 


CURE 


years old. 


ter has taken four bottles 


FOR 


} Manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advert 
| tributions were received. 


To the following was awarded the 


SEVENTH PRIZE. 


John Grey brought to his home a wife 


To cheer his heart and bless his life. 
He built for her a cottage neat, 


And furnished it throughout complete; 


At least he thought so, till one day, 
When half in earnest, half in play, 


He asked, to aid her happiness, 
If she had wish yet to express. 


She answered, “ Dear, with love and you, 


I ought to be content, ’tis true, 


Vet there is one thing else ‘twill take 
A perfect model home to make. 


‘Tis something you can get, I hope: 
We need a box of Ivory Soap.” 


isements, 27,388 con- 


HENRY C. WOOD, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


Copvricnt 1893, sy THe Procrer & Gamete Co 





little boy 
just ii 
My little sis- 
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The Nameless City. By 


50 cents. 


. The World of Chance. 
W. D. HoweLts. 


Debit and Credit. 








Digestion— 


in posey you cannot have 
either without a good short- 
ening. Lard has always had 
very objectionable features, 
causing indigestion and 
many other dietetic trou- 
bles. Science has come to 
the assistance of the cook, 
and of weak stomachs, with 
the new shortening, 


It is composed of the choic- 
est beef suet and highly 
refined vegetable oi in 
many respects as good as 
the finest imported olive 
oil. Physicians endorse it, 
cooking experts recom- 
mend it, and thousands 
are now using it in prefer- 
ence to any other shorten- 
ing. Refuse allsubstitutes. 


Send three cents in stamps to N. K. 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 
80! Cook Book 








B.C. STRENL & ©O., 
191 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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